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BOOTLES’ BABY. 


CHAPTER [. 


CHUCKACHUCKACHUCK. 





WAS con- 
siderably 
after mid- 
night when 
one of three 
o flicers, 
seated at a 
whist - table 
in the mess- 
room of the 


Cavalry 


Barracks at 
Idlemins- 
ter, where 
the Scarlet 
Lancers 


were quartered, called out, “ Booties, come, and 


take a hand, there’s a good chap.” 


fog ier Algernon Ferrers, more commonly known 


“ Bootles,” looked up. 
13, 
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“T don’t mind if I do,” he said, rising and 
moving toward them. ‘What do you want me 
to do? Who’s my partner?” 

The three other men stared at one another in 
surprise, for Bootles was one of the best whist 
players in the regiment, and, in an ordinary way, 
would as soon have thought of counting honours 
as of settling the question of partners other than 
by cutting, except m the case of a revenge. 

“Why, take a card, of course, my fwriend,” 
Janghed Lucy, in a ridiculously soft voice. Lucy 
was arecent importation from the White Dragoons, 
and had taken possession of the place left vacant 
in Bootles’ every-day life by Scott Laurie’s marriage. 

“Ah! yes; to be sure—cut, of course. I be- 
lieve,” said Bootles, looking at the three faces 
before him in an uncertain way; “I believe I’ve 
got a headache.” 

“Oh! nothing like whist for a headache,” an- 
swered Hlartog, turning up the last card. ‘“ Ace 
of diamonds.” However, after stumbling through 
- one game—aiter twice trumping his partner’s trick, 
a revoke, and several such-like blunders—he rose 
to his feet. 

“It’s no use, you fellows—Im no good to-night 
—I can’t even sce the cards. Get some one to 
take my place, and make a fresh start.” 

“Why, you're ill, Bootles,” cried Preston. 
“What is it?” 
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“Tt’s a devil of a headache,” answered Bootles 
promptly. ‘“ Here’s Miles—the very man. Good 
night.” 

“Good night,” called the fellows after him. 
Then they settled down to their game, and Preston 
dealt. 

“Never saw Bootles scedy before,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, yes! he gets these headaches sometimes,” 
answered Hartog. “Not often, though. Miles, 
your lead.” 

Meantime Bootles went wearily away, almost 
feeling his road under the verandah of the mess- 
rooms, along the broad pavé in front of the officers’ 
quarters, and up the wide flight of stone steps to 
his rooms facing the green of the barrack square. 
Being the senior captam, with only one bachelor 
field-officer in the regiment, he had two large and 
pleasant rooms, not very grandly furnished, for, 
though a rich man, he was not an extravagant one, 
and saw no fun in having costly goods and chattels 
to be at the tender mercies of soldier servants; but 
they were neat, clean, and comfortable, with a suf- 
ficiency of great easy travelling chairs, plenty of fur 
rugs, and lots of pretty little pictures and knick- 
knacks. 

The fire in his sitting-room was fast dying out, 
but a bright and cheerful blaze illumined his sleep 
ing-room, shining on the brass knobs of his cot, on 
the silver ornamentations at the corners of his 
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dressing-case, on the three or four scent-bottles on 
the tall cretonne-petticoated toilette-table, and on 
the tired but resplendent figure of Bootles himself. 

He dragged the big chair pretty near to the fire, 
and dropped into it with a sigh of relief, absolutely 
too sick and weary to think about getting into bed 
just then. As Hartog had said, sometimes these 
headaches seized him, but it did not happen often 
—in fact, he had not had one for more than a year 
—quite often enough, he said. 

Well, he had been lying in the te and easy 
chair, his eyes shut and his hands hanging idly 
over the broad straps which served for arms, for 
perhaps half-an-hour, when to his surprise he heard 
a soft rustling movement behind him: His first, 
and not unnatural thought, was that the fellows 
had come to draw him, so, without moving, he 
called out, “Oh! confound it all, don’t come 
boring a poor devil with a headache. By Jove, 
it’s cruelty to animals, neither more nor less.” 

The soft rustling ceased, and Bootles closed his 
eyes again, with a devout prayer that they would, 
in response to this appeal, take themselves off. 
But presently it began again, accompanied by a 
sound which made his heart jump almost into his 
mouth, and beat so furiously as to be simply suffo- 
cating. It stopped— was repeated—‘ Zie—— 
DEVIL!” muttered Bootles. 

Rut it was not the Devil at all—more like a 
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little angel, in truth—for, after a moment’s irreso. 
lution, he sprang from his chair and faced the 
horror behind him. It really was a horror to him, 
for there, sitting up among the pillows of the cot, 
‘with the clothes pushed back, was a baby—a baby 
whose short golden curls shone in the firelight—a 
little child dressed in white, with a pair of wide 
open, wondering eyes, as bright as stars and as 
blue as sapphires. 

Bootles stood in dismay staring at it. 

“Where, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
did you come from?” he asked aloud, keeping at a 
safe distance lest it should suddenly start howling. 

But the little stranger did not how], on the 
contrary, as its bewildered eyes fell upon Bootles’ 
resplendent figure, his gold-laced scarlet jacket 
and gold embroidered waistcoat of white velvet, 
his gold-laced overalls and jingling spurs, it 
stretched out its little arms, and cried, ‘‘ Boo, boo 
boo i 

Bootles took a step back in his suprise, and his 
headache vanished, as if by magic. 

“ By—Jove!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘ Boo—boo—boo! ” crowed the usurper of the 
cot, cheerily. . 

Bootles went a step nearer. ‘‘ Why, you're a 
queer little beggar,” he remarked. ‘‘ Where did_ 
you come from, eh?” : 

The “ queer little beggar” suddenly changed its 
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tone, and started another system of crowing more 
triumphant and cheery than the first. 

“ Chucka—chucka—chucka—chuck !” it went. 
Bootles began to laugh. ‘“Can’t talk—hey? 
Well, what do you want?” as it struggled fiercely 
to rise, and stretched out its small arms more im- 
patiently than before. ‘Want to be lifted up, 
hey? Oh, but dash it,” scratching his head per- 
plexedly, “ Z can't lift you up, you know—it’s out 
of the question —impossible. By Jove, I might 
let you drop and smash you.” 

“ Chucka—chucka—chucka! Boo—oo—oo!” 
gobbled the baby, as if it was the best joke in the 
world.” 

Bootles positively roared. 

“You don’t mind? Well, come along, then,” 
approaching very gingerly, and wondering where 
he should begin to get hold of it, so to speak. 

The baby soon settled that question, holding out 
its arms towards his neck. Then somehow he 
gathered it up, and carried it in doubt and trepi- 
dation to the big chair by the fire, where the 
creature sat contentedly upon his knee, the curly 
golden head resting against his scarlet jacket, the 
soft fingers of one baby hand tight twined round 
one of his, the other picking and wandering aim- 
lessly about the scrolls and curves of the gold em- 
broidery on his waistcoat. 


“By Jove, youre a jolly little chap{” said 
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Bootles, just as if it could understand him. “ But 
the question is, where did you come from, and 
what’s to be done with you? You can’t stop here, 
you know.” 

The babe’s big blue eyes raised dienes: to 
his, and the fingers which had been twined round 
his made a grab at his watch chain. | 

“ Gar—gar—garr—roh!” it remarked, in such 
evident delight that Bootles laughed again. 

“Oh! You like it, do you? Well, you're a 
queer little beggar—no mistake about that. I 
wonder who you belong to, and where you live 
when you are at home? Can’t be a barrack child 
—too dainty-looking, and not slobbery enough. 
And this dress,” taking hold of the richly-embroi- 
dered white skirt, “this must have cost a lot, and 
it’s all lace too.” 

He knew what embroidery cost by his own mess- 
waistcoats and his tunics. Then, not only was the 
dress of the child of a very costly description, but 
its sleeves were tied up with Cambridge blue rib- 
bons that were evidently new, and its waist was 
encircled by a broad sash of the same material and 
tint. Altogether, it was just such a child as he was 
occasionally called upon to admire in the houses of 
his married brother officers—yet that any lady in the 
regiment would lend her baby for a whole night to 
aset of harum-scarum young fellows for the pur- 
pose of playing a trick on a brother officer was 
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manifestly absurd. And, besides that, Bootles was 
so good-natured, and such a favourite with the 
ladies of the regiment, that he thought he knew all 
their babies by sight, and he became afraid that 
this one was indeed a little stranger in the land, 
welcome or unwelcome. 

Yet, if it was the fellows’ doing, where had they 
got it? And if it was not the fellows’ doing, why 
should any one leave a baby asleep in his cot? 
The whole thing was inexplicable. 

Just then the child, in playing with his chain, 
slipped a little on the smooth cloth of his overalls, 
and Bootles, with a “ Whoa—whoa, my lad!” 
hauled it up again. In doing so he felt a piece 
of paper rustle somewhere about the embroidered 
skirt. | 

“A note! This grows melodramatic,” said 
-Bootles, craning his head to find it. ‘Oh! here 
we are. Now we shall see.” 

The note was written in a firm, large, yet 
thoroughly feminine hand, and ran thus: 


“You will not absolve me from my oath of secrecy 
respecting our marriage, though now that I have 
offended you, I may starve or go to the workhouse. 
I cannot break my oath, though you have broken 
all yours, but I am determined that you shall 
acknowledge your child. I am going to leave her 
to-night in your rooms with her clothes. By mid- 
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night I shall be out of the country. I do this 
because I have obtained a good situation, and 
because when I reach my destination I shall have 
spent my last shilling. I give you fair warning, 
however, that if you desert the child, or fail to 
acknowledge her, I will break my oath and proclaim 
our marriage. If you cngage a nurse she will not 
be much trouble. She is a good and sweet- 
tempered child, and I have called her Mary, after 
your dear mother. Oh! how she would pity me 
if she could see me now. Farewell.” 


From that moment Bootles absolved “the fellows” 
from any share in the affair; but what to do with 
the child he had not the least idea. | 

“Tt is the very Devil,” he said aloud, watching 
the busy fingers still playing with his chain. 

He gathered it awkwardly in his arms, and rose 
to look for the clothing spoken of in the letter. 
Yes, there it was, a parcel of goodly size, wrapped 
in a stout brown paper cover, and on the chair 
beside his cot lay the outdoor garments of a young 
child—a white coat -bordered with fur—a fur- 
trimmed cap, and some other things, which Bootles 
did not quite understand the use of—white wool 
fingerless gloves—at least he did not know what else 
they could be—and some longer things of the s same 
class, like stockings without feet. 

Bootles shook his head in_ bewilderment. 
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‘Mother means it to stop—JZ don’t know what to 
do,” he said, helplessly. 

It occurred to him then that, perhaps, some of 
the fellows might be able to make a suggestion. 
He did not know what to do with the child for the 
night, nor, for the matter of that, what to do with 
it for the moment. He had the sense not to take 
it out into the chill midnight air, and when he 
attempted to put it back into the cot it rebelled 
clinging to his watch-chain with might and main. 

“ Well, have it then,” he said, shpping it off. 

The baby, pleased with the glittering toy, set up 
acry of delight, and Bootles took the opportunity 
of slipping out. He entered the ante-room with a 
very rueful face, finding it pretty much as he 
had left it. Lucy was the first to catch sight of 
him. 

“ Hollo, Bootles! What’s the mat-tah?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Is your head worse?” 

“My head? Oh, I forgot all about it,’ Bootles 
replied. ‘But 1 say, I’m in a mess. There’s a 
baby in my room.” 

“ A wHat? ” they cried with one voice. 

“A baby!” repeated Bootles, dismally. 

« Al—ive?”’ asked Lucy, with his head on one 
side. 

“Alive! Oh, very, very much so, and means to 
stop, for it has brought its entire wardrobe and a 
letter of introduction with it,” holding the letter for 
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any one to take who chose. It was Lucy who did 
so, and he asked if he should read it out P 

“Yes, do,’ said Bootles, dropping into a chair, 
with a groan. ‘Perhaps some one else will own 
to it.” 

So Lucy read the letter in his ridiculous drawl 
of a voice, and ceased amid profound silence— 
“ Fa-ah-well !” 

“Well?” said Bootles, finding no one seemed 
inclined to speak. ‘* Well?” 

“Well,” said Preston, solemnly, “if you want 
my opinion, Bootles, I think you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

A general laugh followed, but Bootles protested. 

“Oh! don’t imagine it’s me. I’ve nothing to 
do with it. I shouldn't have come to you fellows 
if I had.” 

“No, no. Of course not!” returned Miles, 
promptly, but with an air which raised another 
shout. | 

“Then it’s a plant,” announced Preston, in a 
tone of conviction. 
~ “Of course it’s a plant,” cried Bootles ; “ but why 
in the wide world should it be planted on me?” 

“Why, indeed?” echoed Miles, feelingly. 

“ Besides,” Bootles continued, ‘‘some of you 
know my mother, and that her name was not Mary 
but Margaret.” 

Now as several of those eresent had known. 
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Lady Margaret Ferrers very well, that was a strong 
point in favour of Preston’s assertion that the affair 
was a plant. The chief question, however, was 
what could be done with the little stranger for that 
night. Some woman, of course, must look after it, 
but who? It was then after two o’clock, and the 

lights had been out hours ago in the married 
people’s quarters. Bootles did not know what to 
do, and said so 

“Ts it in your room now P” Preston asked. 

Ves. 

“Where did you find it P”’ 

“In my cot.” 

“The devil you did. I wonder you weren’t 
frightened out of your very wits.” 

“J nearly was,” Bootles admitted. 

« Did you see it at once? Was it howling?” 

* VWowling? Not a bit of it. Never saw a jollier 
little beggar in all my life.” 

“Oh,” ejaculated Miles, blankly. “I say, you 
fellows, don’t that sound to you very much like the 
proud Pap—ah ?P” 

“You fellows” all laughed at this, even perplexed 
Bootles, and Hartog asked a question. 

“Did you see it directly, Bootles ?” 

“Oh, no. Not for half-an-hour or more.” 

_* What on earth did you do?” 

“Why, I looked at it, of course. What would 

you have done?” : | 
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“Did you touch it?” 

Bootles laughed. ‘Yes, by Jove, the little 
beggar came to me like a bird.” 

“Great gods!” uttered Miles, “and you can 
doubt the fatherliness of that.” 

“Oh, what an ass you are,” returned Hartog, 
then, as if by a bright inspiration, suggested, “I 
say, let’s go and have a look at it.” 

Thereupon the assembled officers, five of them, 
trooped along the way Bootles had stumbled over 
alone in the blindness of his now forgotten head- 
ache. ‘The baby was still in the cot, contentedly 
playing with the watch and chain, and at the sight 
of the five resplendent figures it set up a loud 
“‘ Boo—boo—boo—ing, following by a ‘‘Chucka— 
chucka—chucka—ing,”’ evidently it considered this 
was the Land of Goshen. 

“Seems to take after its mother in its love for 
a scarlet jacket,’ remarked Miles, sententiously. 
“T’ve heard that the child is father of the man— 
seems of the woman, too.” 

“ Bootles,” said Lucy, gravely, “isn’t it very 
pwretty ?”’ ; 

“Yes, poor little beggar.” 

“ Let’s see you nurse it,’ cried Hartog. 

So Bootles, proud of this new accomplishment, 
lifted the child awkwardly in his arms, pretty 
much as he might have done if it had been 
a sackful of eggs, and he had made a wager he 
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wouldn’t break one of them. He carried it to the 
fire. 

“Just light the candles one of you,” he said. 

“It’s the image of Bootles,” persisted Miles. 

“Well, it isn’t mine, except by deed of gift,” 
returned Bootles with a laugh. 

“ Bootles,” said Lucy, “look back over your past 
life——” Here he made a pause. 

“Well? ” said Bootles expectantly. 

“wry to think if you can twrace any likeness 
to some early love, who may have marwried—or for 
that matter, 70f have marwried—some one else and 
—er—wremembering your kind heart—for you 
have a dashed kind heart, Bootles, there’s no 
denying it—may have found herself hard up or too 
much encumbered—for—-er—you know, a babay 
is sometimes an awkward addition to a lady’s 
belongings—and may have twrusted to your—er 
—general—well, shall we say softness of chawracter 
to see it well pwrovided for—er—see ?” 

“No, I don’t. Of course, I see you what you 
mean, but I can’t——” 

“Well—er—”’ Lucy broke in, “‘I—cer—pewrhaps 
was not thmking so much of your case as of my 
own. You see,’ appealing to the other three, “the 
advent of this—er—babay cwreates a pwrecedent, 
and—er—if it should chance to occur to my first 
love—it would be awkward—for me, very awkward. 
Her name,” plunging headlong into a story they 
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all knew, ‘‘was Naomi, and—er—she—er—in 
fact, jilted me for an elephantine parson, whose 
wreverwend name was—er—Fligg, Solomon l'ligg. 
Now, if Mrs.—er—Solomon Fligg was to take it 
into her head to pack up the—er—eleven little 
Fliggs and send ’em to me—it would be what I 
should call awkward—devilish awkward.” Lucy’s 
four hearers positively roared, and the baby on 
Bootles’ knee chuckled and crowed with delight. 

“T believe it understands,” Preston laughed. 

“No. But it seems a jolly little chap,” answered 
Bootles. “Ob, I forgot, ’tis a girl. I say, T do 
wish you fellows would advise me what to do. 
How can I get one to attend to it?” 

“ Oh, roll it up in the bed-clothes and sleep on 
the sofa. It will go to sleep when it’s tired,” said 
one. 

“With its clothes on?” said Bootles, doubtfully. 
“Y rather fancy they undress babies when they 
put ‘em to bed.” 

“JT don’t advise you to try. Oh, it won't hurt 
for to-night.” ‘i 

“There’s a cab just driven up. I believe it’s 
the Grays. I saw them go out dressed before 
dinner,’ said Hartog. The Grays were the Adju- 
tant and his wife, who lived in barracks. “She 
would help you in a minute.” 

“Qh; go and see, there’s a good chap,” Bootles 
cried eagerly. 
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Hartog therefore went out. He found that it was 
the Adjutant with his wife returning from a party, 
and to the lady he addressed himself. ‘Oh, Mrs. 
Gray, Bootles is in such trouble,” he began. 
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“WELL, HE’S GOT A BABY.” 


“In trouble? BootlesP Captain Ferrers?” 
she said. ‘“ What is the matter?” 

‘Well, he’s got a baby,” Hartog answered. 
“Got WHAT?” Mrs. Gray cried. 
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“A baby. It’s been left in his rooms, clothes 
and all, and Bootles don’t know what the de—, 
what in the world, I mean, to do with it.” 

“Shall I go in and see it?’ Mrs. Gray asked. 

“T wish you would. Some of the others are 
there.” 

Well, eventually Mrs. Gray carried off the little 
stranger to her own quarters, and put it to bed. 
As for Bootles, he too went to bed, but during the 
whole of that blessed night he never slept a wink. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
HIS WORD OF HONOUR. 


HEN Bootles showed his face in the mess-room 

the following morning he was greeted bysuch 

a volley of chaff as would have driven a more nervous 

man, or one less of a favourite than himself, to 

despair. Already the story had gone the round of 

the barracks, and Bootles found the greater part of 

his brother officers ready and willing to take Miles’s 

view of the affair, whether in chaff or downright 
good earnest he could not say. 

“ Hollo, Bootles, my man,” shouted one when he 
entered. “What's this story we hear? Is it possible 
that Bootles—our immaculate and philanthropical 
Bootles—oh, Bootles, Bootles, how are the mighty 
fallen!” 

“Tey?” inguired Bootles sweetly. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of you, Bootles, I 
wouldn’t indeed. Any other fellow in the regiment 
—that soft-headed Lucy grinning over there, for 
instance—but our Bootles He broke off as 
if words could not express the volumes he thought, 
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but found his tongue, and went on again before 
Bootles could open his mouth. ‘“ Our Bootles with 
an unacknowledged wife, sworn not to disclose her 
marriage—our Bootles with a baby—our Bootles a 
Papa! Oh lor!” 

‘Why didn’t you manage better, Bootles?” cried 
another. ‘ You might have sent her an odd fiver 
now and then. You have plenty.” 

“Ts she pretty, Bootles?” asked a third. 

“Was there by any chance a flaw in_ the 
marriage?” inquired a fourth. 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” asked Bootles, 
pleasantly. “I tell you it’s a plant. I know nothing 
about the creature.” 

“ Just my view,” struck in Miles. “ Just what 
[ said last night. It’s absurd, you know, to expect 
him to own it. No fellow would. Besides, does 
Bootles look like the father of a fine bouncing baby 
that goes ‘Chucka, chucka, chuck!’ It’s absurd, 
you know.” 

Even Bootles joined in the laugh which followed, 
and Miles continued :— 

‘‘The only thing is—and it really is awkward 
for Bootles—the extraordinary likeness. Blue eyes, 
golden hair, fair complexion. I should say myself,” 
looking at his comrade critically, “that at the same. 
age Bootles was just such a baby as that which 
turned up so mysteriously last night.” | 

“That’s as may be. Anyway, the youngster is 
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not mine,” said Bootles, emphatically. ‘“« And what 
to do with the little beggar J don’t know.” 

“Send it back to its mother,” suggested Dawson. 

“But I don’t know who the mother 1s,” 
Bootles answered impatiently. 

“Oh, no; so you say. Well, then, the brat 
must have growed, like Topsy. If I were you, I 
should send it to the police-station.” 

“The police-station? Oh, no; hang it all, the 
poor little beggar has done nothing to start the 
world in that way,” Bootles answered. — 

“Did any of you,” asked Miles, of the general 
company, “ever hear of a chap called Solomon?” 

‘‘T—er—did,” answered Lucy, promptly. ‘“ His 
other name was—er—Fligg. The Wrevewrend 
Solomon Fligg.” 

“Oh, we've all heard of Aim/ but I meant a 
rather more celebrated person. ‘There is a story 
about him—lI rather think it’s in Proverbs,” elicit- 
ing a yell of laughter. ‘Not Proverbs? Well, 
perhaps it’s in the Song of Solomon. It’s about 
two mothers, who each had a baby, and one of 
them managed to smother hers in the night, and, 
finding it dead when she woke up in the morning, 
claimed the other baby. Of course the other woman 
kicked up a row, a regular. shindy, and they came 
before Solomon to get the matter settled. : 
~ “Both claim it?’ said he. ‘Then chop it in 
half, and let each have a share——'’ ” 
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“But you all know the rest. How the real 
mother gave up her claim sooner than sce the 
child halved. Now in this case, you see, Bootles 
hasn't the heart to send the child off to the police- 
station, as he would if——” 

“ Here’s the Colonel,” said some one at this 
point, and in less than two seconds he appeared. 

‘Why, Ferrers,” he said, “I’ve been hearing 
a queer tale about you.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Bootles, dismally ; “and where 
it will end J don’t know! Tere am I saddled 

“Well, of course you know whether the child 
has any claim upon you,” the Colonel began. 

“Upon my honour it has not, Colonel,” said 
Bootles, earnestly. 

“Then that, of course, settles the question,” 
replicd the Colonel, with a frown at the grinning 
faces along the table. “I should send the child 
to the workhouse immediately.” 

“The workhouse!” repeated Bootles,  reflec- 
tively. 

“Tl bet anyone a_fiver he don’t,” murmured 
Miles to his neighbours. 

“Not he. Madame la Mére knew what she 
was doing when she picked out Bootles. He'll 
get one of the sergeants’ wives to look after it; 
see if he don’t.” 

After the chief had left the room, Bootles con-. 
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tinued his breakfast in silence, considering the two 
suggestions for the disposal of the child. Now, if 
the truth be told, Bootles had a horror of work- 
houses. He had gone deeply into the “Casual” 
question, and pitied a tramp from the very inmost 
recesses of his kind heart. It fairly made him 
sick to think of that bonny golden head growing 
up among the shorn and unlovely locks of a pauper 
brood—to think of the little soft fingers that had 
twined themsclves so confidently about his own, 
and had picked at the embroideries of his mess- 
waistcoat, being slapped by the matron, or sect 
as soon ag they should be strong enough to do 
coarse and hard work, to develop into the un- 
naturally widened and unkempt hand of a “ Mar- 
chioness”’— to think ‘of that little dainty thing 
being nourished on skilly, or on whatever hard 
fare pauper children are fed—to think of that little 
aristocrat being brought up among the children of 
thieves and vagabonds ! | 

“Oh, confound it all!” he broke out. “I can’t.” 
_ “T never expected you could,” retorted Miles. 
“Tt wouldn’t be natural if you did.” 

This time Bootles did not laugh, on the contrary, 
he looked up and regarded Miles with a grave and 
searching gaze, fated disconcerting to that ae 
zical young gentleman. 

“ Are you judging me out of your own bushel : . 
he asked. 
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“How? What do you mean?” Miles stam- 
mered. 

“Do you happen to know anything of the 
matter?” Bootles persisted. 

“1? Oh, no. On my honour, I don't.” 

“Ah! As the Colonel said just now, that set- 
tles the question, You’re a very witty fellow, 
Miles, very. I shouldn’t wonder, after a while, if 
you ain’t quite the sharp man of the regiment. 
Only your jokes are like the clown’s jokes at the 
circus—one gets to know them. And when you've 
been to the circus half-a-dozen times somehow you 
don’t see anything to laugh at.” 

For grace’s sake Miles was obliged to laugh, for 
every one else roared, except Bootles, who went 
on speaking very gravely :— 

“1 know it’s very amusing to make a joke of the 
affair, to say I know more about it than I will con- 
fess. I have told the Colonel on my honour that 
the child is not mine. Nor do I know whose it is. 
If it were mine I should not have made the story 
public property—it’s not in reason that I should. 
My difficulty is what to do with it. The Colonel 
suggests the workhouse, Dawson the police-station 
—one simply means the other, and I can’t bring 
myself to do it. It is an awful thing for the child 
of a tramp or a thief to be reared in a workhouse— 
and this is no common person’s child. For any- 
thing I know it may belong to one of you.” 
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‘That’s true enough,” observed a man who had 
not yet taken part in the discussion, except to laugh 
now and then. ‘‘ But remember, Bootles, if you 
saddle yourself with the child you will have to go ° 
on with it. It will stick to you like a burr, and 
though we are all ready to accept your word of 
honour, the world may not be so. If you put the 
brat out to nurse in the regiment the story may 
crop up years hence, just when you least desire or 
expect it, and, you know a story—mixed and con- 
fused by time and repetition—about a deserted wife, 
may come to have a very ugly sound about it. 
Now if, as the Colonel suggests, you send the child 
to the workhouse, you wash your hands of the- 
whole business. Then again, if the brat is brought 
up in the regiment, with the desadvantage of your 
protection, what will she be in twenty years’ time? 
Neither fish, fowl, nor good red herring. Far 
better the oblivion of pauperism than the distinc. 
tion among the men of being Captain Ferrers’— 
shall we say prolégée.”’ 

“Yes. There's a great deal in that,” Bootles 
admitted. He had at all times a great respect for 
Harkness, and profound faith in the soundness of his 
judgment. He saw at once that any plan of bringing . 
the child up among the married people of the re- 
giment would not do, and yet—zhe workhouse. 

He rose from the table and settled his forage-cap 
upon his head. “I daresay you fellows will laugh 
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at me,” he said, almost desperately, as he pulled 
the chin strap over his moustache, “but I can’t 
condemn that helpless thing to the workhouse—I 
can t, and that’s all about it. It seems to me,” he 
went on, rubbing the end of his whip on the back 
of a chair, and looking at no one, “it seems to me 
that the child’s future in this world and the next 
depends upon the course 1 take now. And you 
may laugh at me—I daresay you will,” he said, 
quite nervously for him, “ but I shall get a proper 
nurse to take charge of it, and I shall keep it 
myself—until some one turns up to claim it—or 
—or for good.” 

Just then the officers’ call sounded, and Bootles 
made a clean bolt of it, leaving his brother-officers 
staring amazedly at one another. ‘The first of them 
to make a move was Lucy, the first, too, to speak. 

“Upon my soul,” said he, “ Bootles is a devilish 
fine fellow, and d it all,” he added, getting very 
red, and scarcely drawling, in his intense rage of 
admiration, “if there were a few more fellows in 
the world like him, it would be a vewry diffewrcut 
place to what it is.” 





CHAPTER JILL 
“?T CAN'T DO IT.” 


S soon as Bootles had a spare moment he made 
his way to the Adjutant’s quarters, where he 
found Mrs. Gray playing with the mysterious baby. 
“Oh, is that you, Captain Ferrers?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Come and see your waif. She is the 
dearest little thing. Why, I do believe she knows 
you.” | 
Bootles whistled to the child, which promptl 
made a grab at his chain, and when he sat down 
on the sofa on which it was sprawling, tried very 
hard to get at the gold badge on his collar. 
Shoulder badges had not then come in. 
“Mrs. Gray,” Bootles said, “she’s very well 
dressed, is she not?” 3 
“Oh! very,’ Mrs. Gray answered, smoothing 
out the child’s skirt, so as to display the fine and 
deep embroidery. “Unusually so. All its clothes 
are of the finest and most expensive description.” 
“T thought so; it don’t look like a common 
child, eh?” | 
40 
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- * Not at all,” replied the lady, promptly. 

“Well,” Bootles told her, “ve been most un- 
mercifully chaffed, which was only to be expected ; 
but the Colonel takes my word about it, and, of 
course, the others don’t matter. I can’t think, 
though, why the mother has chosen me.” 

“ Ah! well, you see, Captain Ferrers,” said the 
Adjutant’s wife, with a smile, “it is rather incon- 
venient sometimes to have a character for great 
kindness of heart. I should say you are the 
greatest favourite in the regiment, and naturally 
enough, the officers speak of it sometimes in 
society. ‘Oh, Bootles is this and Bootles is that,’ 
‘Bootles wouldn't turn a dog from his door,’ 
‘Bootles would share his last sixpence with a poor 
chap who was down, and so on. J have heard, 
Captain Ferrers, of your emptying your pockets to 
divide among three poor tramps who had begged 
no more than a pipe of tobacco. JZ have heard of 
your standing up for,” with a deeper smile, “the 
poor devils . casuals; and if I hear it, why not 
others—why not the mother of this child?” 

“True. But I think you all overrate my 
character,’ Bootles replied, modestly. ‘“ You know, 
I don’t go in for being saintly at all.” 

" That is just it. If you did, you would fae 
~no more influence than Major Allardyce, whom 
everyone laughs at. But you don’t; you are one 
of themselves, and yet you will always help a man 
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who is down; you will do any unfortunate creature 
a good turn. Oh! I hear a good deal, though you 
choose to make light of it. Aid you know, Captain 
Ferrers, we are not told that the good Samaritan 
made a great spluttering about what he did; but 





the professional saints, the Priest and the Levite, 
passed by on the other side.” Po & os 

~ You are very complimentary,” Bootles said, 
blushing a little ; “much more than I deserve, I’m 
sure. The fellows,” laughing at the remembrance, 
“were much less merciful. Then about the child. | 
“Dawson suggests sending it to the police-station— 
the Colonel to the workhouse ; and one means. the . 
-other, of course.” | 
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Mrs. Gray caught the child to her breast, with 
“a cry of dismay, and Bootles went on. | 
“Yes, I feel as you do about it. I can’t do it,” 
and that’s all about it. It would be on my. con- 
science all my life. Besides, some day the mother 
might come back for it, and though, of course, as. 
the Colonel says, there is no claim upon me, yet, 
if for the sake of a few pounds I had turned the 
poor little beggar adrift, ruined its life—why, I 
simply couldn’t face her, and that’s all about it. 
And besides that, Mrs. Gray, I have a lurking 
suspicion that the letter is genuine, and that it was 
not written to or intended for me. It reads to me 
like the letter of a woman who was desperate.” 
“Yes; a woman must have been desperate - 
indeed willingly to part with such a child as that,” » 
said Mrs. Gray, smoothing the gold baby-curls. 
“So I think; for nature is nature all the world 
over,’ Bootles answered. ‘And besides, to tell 
you the honest truth, there is a resemblance in the 
_ child to some one I knew once—— ” e 
“Yes?” eagerly. 7 
“Qh, no! not that. She is dead. She was 
engaged to a fellow I knew, desperately fond of ; 
him, and he—jilted her.” | 
“Mr. Kerr?” | 
- Bootles stared. ‘ Who told ail aa ey 
“He told me himself, I think, to ease his mind, " : 
- she answered quietly. : 
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“Ah! Well, it killed her. She died heart- 
broken. I saw her,” he said, rising and going to 
the window, whence he stood staring out over the 
square, “‘a few hours after she died. That child’s 
mother may look like that now, and I can’t and 
won't turn it adrift whatever the fellows or anyone 
else choose to think or say; and that’s all about 
it.” 

Two bright tears gathered im Mrs. Gray’s eyes, 
and falling, fell upon the baby’s curls of gold—two 
priceless diamonds from the unfathomable and ex- 
haustless mines of pity. For a moment or two 
there was silence, broken at last by the child’s 
laugh, as a ray of sickly winter sunshine fell upon 
the glittermg chain in its little hands. The 
sound recovered POU who. turned from the 
window. | 

«And so, Mrs. Gray,” he said, carefully avoid- 
ing the gaze of her wet eyes, “I have determined 
to keep the little beggar; but Harkness, who’s no 
fool, you know, has convinced me that it won't do 
to trust to any of the barrack-women to look after 
her. Therefore, if you won’t mind undertaking it 
for a few days, I will advertise for a respectable 
elderly nurse to take entire charge of the creature. 
I daresay I can arrange with Smithers for an extra 
room, and you'll let me come to you for advice now 
and then, won't you?” : 

‘Mis. Gray rose, and went close to bis, laying 
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her hand upon his arm. “Captain Ferrers,” she 
said, earnestly, “ you will have your reward. God 
will bless you for this.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Mrs. Gray,” Bootles stam- 
mered. ‘Really, 'd rather you'd chaff me.” 

Mrs. Gray laughed outright. ‘ Well, you know 
what my sentiments are, so, for the future, I will 
chaff you unmercifully. Come in,” she added, in 
a louder tone, as a “tap-tap” sounded on the 
door. 

The permission was followed by the entrance of 
Lucy, who came in with a plcasant “ Good—er— 
morning,” and a soft laugh at the sight of the baby 
on the sofa. 

« T—er—thought old Bootles would be here,” 
he explained. ‘“ And besides—I—er—wanted to 
see the babay. Seems to me, Bootles,” he added, 
staring with an absurd air of reflective wisdom at 
the infant, “as if the face is somehow familiar to 
me. Oh, I don’t mean you—it ain't a bit like 
you ; but there is a likeness, though I don’t know 
where to plant it!” | 

“Perhaps it will grow,” suggested Bootles. 

“Ah! pewrhaps it will, and pewrhaps it won’t.. 
The worst of the affair is, that it is cwreating a 
pwrecedent ’— not for worlds would he have’ 
admitted to his friend that he thought him. the 
fine fellow he had declared him in the mess-room: 
that. morning—“ and if we are a// inundated with — 
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babays, I wrreally don’t know ” (plaintively) ‘“‘ what 
the wregiment will come to.” > a 
“ Gar—ah—gar—ah !” chuckled the subject of 





























“OH, PLEASE DON'T, MRS, GREY. 


this. speech over the gold knob at the top of Lancy’ g 
whip, “ Cluck—cluck—cluck ! ” 

“Little beggah seems to find it a good joke any 
way,” Lucy cried. “I’m a gwreat hand at nursing. 
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Our adjutant’s wife in the White Dwragoons had 
thwree—al/ at once. I say, Mrs. Gwray, stick it 
something on, and I'll take it out and show it 
wround.” 

“ Dare you?” she asked. 

“Dawre I? Just twry. By-the-by, it’s cold 
this morning—vewry cold.” | 

Mrs. Gray therefore fetched the child’s white 
coat and cap, and those other white woollen articles, 
which Bootles now discovered to be leggings, and 
quickly transformed the little woman into a sort of 
snowball. The two men watched the operation 
with intense interest. 

“Ya figlia del wreggimento,” laughed Lucy. 
“T declare, Bootles, she’s quite a cwredit to us. I 
never saw such a ‘ petite mademoiselle.’ ” 
 Bootles started. It reminded him of the girl who 
had been jilted by his friend and died for love. He. 
had always called her ‘“ Mademoiselle Mignon.” 

‘Mademoiselle Mignon,” he said, carelessly : 
“not a bad name for her.” 3 

“ Vewry good,” returned Lucy, preparing to pis- 
sent arms. ~ | ¢ 

He proved himself a much better nurse than 
Bootles. He gathered the child on his left arm, 
and marched off to the anteroom, in front of which 
the officers were standing about waiting for lgnch. 
They set up a shout at the sight of himy and 
crowded round to inspect the new impoyfation. : 
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Mademoiselle Mignon bore the inspection calmly, 
conscious perhaps—as she was such a knowing 
little person—of the effect of her big blue star- 
like eyes under the white fur of her cap, 

“What a pity she ain’t twenty years older,” was 
the first comment, and it was said in such a tone of 
genuine regret that all the fellows laughed again. 
Miss Mignon gobbled with satisfaction. 

- “Seems a jolly little beggar,” said another. 

“ Chut—chut—chut! ”’ remarked Miss Mignon. 

“ Never saw such a jolly little beggar in all my 
life,” asserted another voice. | 

“ Pretty work she'll make in the regiment SIX- 
teen or seventeen years hence,” grumbled old 
Garnet. 

“Ah! well, nevah mind, Garnet—nevah you 
mind, Major Garnet, sir,” cried Hartog, “ we shall 
all be dead by then and—,” but this being an ex- 
ceedingly old and threadbare regimental joke was 
instantly snubbed in the face of the new and sub- 
stantial one. | 

“Has it any teeth?” demanded Miles, the 
orderly officer for the day. 

“Don’t know. Open yoar month, hittle one,” 
said Lucy, gravely. | 
_ At this point Miss Mignon made a delighted 
Junge in the direction of the belt across Miles’ 
breast. Lucy shouted “ Whoa, whoa,” and Miles 
immediately backed out of reach, Miss Mignon’s 
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mouth went dismally down, until Lucy remem- 
bered the knob of his whip, and held it up lor her 
delectation. 

‘“‘ Boo—boo!” she crowed. 

“By Jove! She can half say Bootles already,” 
ejaculated Hartog. “And here he comes.’ 

“Now then,” Bootles called out. ‘“ Have any 
of you fellows made up your mind to own this 
little baggage?” | 

“No; none of us,” they laughed; but one man, 
Gilchrist by name, said with a sneer he should 
rather think not, and added two unnecessary 
words—“ workhouse brat!” 

Bootles turned, and looked down upon him in 
profoundest contempt. 

“My dear chap,” he said, coolly, “ to saree 
you with being the father of ¢Aaé¢ child,” pointing 
with his whip to the picture in Lucy’s arms, 
' would be a compliment to your personal appear- 
ance which I should never, under any circum- 
stances, have dreamt of paying you.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said Hartog afterwards 
to Lucy, “ Bootles is a dashed good fellow—one of 
the best fellows in the world. I don’t know that 
there’s another [d trust as far or as thoroughly ; 
but all the same, Bootles is sometimes best left 
alone, and, for my part, I think Gilchrist and every 
one else had best leave: him alone about this 
youngster.” 
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* Ya—as,” returned Lucy; then began to laugh, 
“Oh! but it was fine though, about ‘personal 
appearance.” And then he added ‘Ugly little 
beast.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ARE YOU A ‘SIR, TOO,” 


[’ was not to be expected, and Bootles did not 
expect it, that the story of the mysterious little 
stranger should be confined to barracks. In fact, 
in the course of a few hours it had flown all over 
the town, gaining additions and alterations by the 
frequency of its repetition, until at last Bootles 
himself could hardly recognise it. A baby had 
been found in Captain Ferrers’ rooms, no one knew 
where it had come from, nor to whom it belonged. | 
Then—Captain Ferrers had rescued a young baby 
from a brutal father who was going to dash its 
brains out against the door-post. Then—Captain 
Ferrers had picked up a new-born infant while 
hunting with the Duke’s hounds. Then—Captain 
Ferrers was suffering from mental aberration, or, to 
speak plainly, was getting a bit cracked, and had 
adopted a child a year old out of Idleminster 
Workhouse. Then—it was really most romantic, 
but Captain Ferrers had been engaged to and jilted 
by-a young lady long ago—(which, of course, ae- 
5! a 2, 
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counted for his being impervious to the fascinations 
of the Idleminster girls)—who had married, been 
‘deserted by her husband, and now died, some ver- 
sions of the story said “ committed suicide,” leav- 
Ing him the charge of a baby, &e. 

Some people told one version of the story and 
some people told another, but nobody blamed 
Bootles very much. It might be because he was 
so rich and so handsome and pleasant—it might 
be because Idleminster society was free from that 
leaven of censoriousness which causes most people 
to look at most things from the worst possible 
point of view. 

But Bootles went on his serene way, telling the 
true state of the case to every one who mentioned 
the affair to him, and always ending, “ And hang 
it, you know, it’s a pretty little beggar,.and I 
couldn’t send it to the workhouse.” 

He made no secret about it at all, and on the 
‘Saturday following the advent of the child an ad- — 
vertisement appeared in the Idleminster Chronicle 
which made Idleminster tongues clack for a week. 

. “Wanted immediately, a highly respectable and 
thoroughly experienced nurse of middle age, to 
take the entire charge of a child about a year old. 
Good wages to a suitable person. — Apply to | 
| Captain Ferrers, Scarlet Lancers.” 
In due time: this advertisement produced the: 
| right sort of person, and a staid and respectable _ 
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widow of about fifty was soon. installed in a room 
next to Mr. Gray’s quarters, in charge of Miss 
Mignon, as the child had already come to be called 
by everybody. 

~ It was a charming child—strong and healthy, 
seemed to have no trouble with temper or teeth, 
hardly ever cried, and might be seen morning and 
afternoon being whecled by its nurse in a bady- 
carriage about the barrack square or along the 
road outside the Broad Arrow boundarics. And 
go, as the wecks rolled by, and wore into months, 
it began to toddle about, and could say “ Bootles” 
as plain as a pike-staff. 

In April the Scarlet Lancers were moved from 
Idleminster to Blankhampton, where Bootles had 
to undergo a new experience, for every one there . 
took him for a widower on account of the child. 

Bootles would explain. ‘Take her about with. 
me? Yes, she likes it. Always wants to go when 
she sees the trap. A bother? Not a bit of it—- 
the jolliest little woman in creation, and as good as 
gold. What am I going to do with her when she 
grows upP Well, Luey says he is going to marry. 
her. If he don’t, somebody else will—no fear.” — 
| Taking it all round Miss Mignon had a remark- 
ably good time of it, and seemed thoroughly to. 
appreciate the pleasant places in which her lines 
had fallen. It was wonderful too what an immense 
favourite she was with “the fellows.” At first she: 
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had been “ Bootles’ brat,” but very soon that was 
dropped, and by the time she could toddle, which 
she did in very good time, no one thought of men- 
tioning her, or of speaking to her, except as “ Miss 
Mignon.” Scarcely any of the officers dreamt for 
a moment of returning after a few days’ leave 
without “taking along,” as the Americans say, a 
box of sweets or a bundle of toys for Miss Mignon. 
Indeed, the young lady came to have such a collec- 
tion that after a while Mrs. Nurse’s patient soul 
arose, and, with Captain Ferrers’ permission, all 
the discarded ones were distributed among the less 
fortunate children of the regiment. 
But Miss Mignon’s favourite plaything was 
Bootles himself—after Bootles, Lucy. People said 
it was wonderful, the depth of the affection between 
the big soldier of thirty-five and the little dot of a 
child, scarcely two. Bootles she adored, and where 
Bootles was she would be, if by hook or by crook — 
she could convey her small person into his pre- 
sence. Once she spied him turn in at the gates 
on the night hand of the Colonel, when the regi- 
ment was returning from a field day, and escaping 
from her nurse’s hand, set off as hard as she could 
run in the direction of the band which immediately 
preceded the commanding officer. Mrs. Nurse 
gave chase, but, alas! Mrs. Nurse was very stout, 
and had the ill-luck, moreover, to come a cropper 
over a drain-tile lying conyeniently in her way, 
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while the child, unconscious of danger, ran straight © 
for Bootles. Neither Bootles nor Lucy, who was 
on the Colonel’s left, perceived her until she was 
close upon them, waving her small hands, and 
shouting in her shrill and joyous child’s voice: 
“ Bootles! Bootles !” 

It seemed to Bootles, as he looked past the 
Colonel, that the child was almost under the hoofs 
of Lucy’s charger. “Lucy!” he called out, 
“Lucy!” But Lucy was already on the ground, 
and caught Miss Mignon out of harm’s way, but 
when he turned round he saw that his friend’s 
face was as white as chalk. 

As for the Colonel, when he saw Mrs. Nurse 
gathering herself up with rueful looks at the drain- 
tile, he simply roared, and Miss Mignon chimed in 
as if it was the finest joke in the world. 

“That was a smash,’ she remarked, from her 
proud position on Lucy’s shoulder, “just like 
Humpty Dumpty,” a comment which gave that 
estimable person the name of Mrs. Humpty 
Dumpty as long as she remained with the regi- 
ment. | ‘ | 

A few weeks after this the annual inspection 
came off, and Miss Mignon, resenting the length. | 
ened absence ef her Bootles, again managed to — 
escape from her nurse, and pattered boldly, as fast . 
as her small feet would carry her, right into the — 
mess-room, where Bootles was sitting, just oppo- 
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site the General, at the late lunch. Miss Mignon 
not seeing him at first, wandered coolly behind the 
row of scarlet-clad backs, until she spied him at 
the other side of the table. Then, having no awe 
whatever of inspecting-officers, she wedged her- 
self in between his chair and the Colonel’s, with a 
triumphant and joyous laugh. 

The General gave a great start, and the Colonel 
laughed—Boottes, in dismay, jumped up, and came 
quickly round the table to take her away. 

“Well, you little rogue,” said the Colonel, reach- 
ing a nectarine for her. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

‘T wanted Bootles, sir,” said Miss Mignon, con- 
fidentially. ‘“‘ And nurse falled asleep, so I tooked 
French leave.” Almost the only peculiarity in her. 
speech was the habit of making all verbs regular. 

“ And who are you, my little maid?” the General 
asked in extreme amusement. 

“Oh! I’m Miss Mignon,” with dignity. 

The old General fairly chuckled with delight, 
and as he had put his arm round the child, Bootles, 
who was standing behind, could not very well take 
her away. 

“Oh, Miss Mignon—hey ? And who do you 
belong to?” 

vs Why to Bootles,” im surprise at his ignorance. 

“To Bootles? And who is Bootles?” 

- “Bootles is Bootles, and I love him,” Miss 
Mignon replied, as if that settled everything. 
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‘Happy Bootles,’ cried the old soldier. 

“What a lot of medals you've got,” cried Miss 
Mignon, pressing closer. 

“Tm afraid, sir, she is troubling you,” Bootles 


interposed at this point, but secretly delighted 
with the turn affairs had taken. | 
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‘No, no, let her see my medals,” replied the 


General, who was as proud of his medals as Bootles 
of Miss Mignon. 


“Are you a ‘sir,’ too?” Miss Mignon asked, 
gazing at the handsome old man with more respect. 
What does she mean?” he cried. 
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Bootles laughed. ‘ Well, sir, she hears us speak | 
to the Colonel so—that is all.” | 

“Dear me! What a remarkably intelligent and 
attractive child,” exclaimed the General. ‘“ How 
old is she? ” 

“ About two, sir.” 

Now it happened that the old General had a 
craze for absolute accuracy, and he caught Bootles 
up with pleasant sharpness. - | 
~ “Qh! Does that mean more or less?” 

“JT can’t say, sir. She is about two. Ido not 
know the date of her birth.” 

“Then she is not yours?” 

“T am not her father, sir, but at present she 
belongs to me,” Bootles said, smiling. “I’m 
ce ae, | 
“Not at all, but perhaps she had better go. 
What a charming child!” This last was perhaps 
because Miss Mignon, finding her time had come— 
and she never made a fuss on such occasions—put 
two soft arms round his neck, and gave him such a 
genuine hug of friendship that the old man’s heart 
was quite taken by storm. 

So Miss Mignon was carried off, looking back 
to the last over Bootles’ shoulder, and waving her 
adieu to the handsome old man, who had such a 
fascinating array of clasps and medals. ra 
“I didn’t guite understand—what relation is the 
child to him ?” he asked of the Colonel. 
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_ “None whatever. ‘Ferrers found her late one 
night in his quarters with her wardrobe, and a letter 
from the mother, written as if Ferrers was the 
father. He, however, gave me his word of honow 
that he knew nothing about it, and some of us 
think the whole affair was simply a plant, as he 
is known to be a very kind-hearted fellow. Others, 
however, Ferrers amongst them, think that note 
and child were mtended for one of the others. 
Nobody, however, would own to it, and Ferrers has 
kept the child ever since—I don’t suppose he 
would part with her now for anything. I wanted 
him to send her to the workhouse, but ’tis a jolly 
bright little soul, and I am glad he did not.” 

“Then he is not married? ” 

“Oh dear no. He pays a woman fifty pounds 
a year to look after her, and all her meals go from 
the mess. In fact, he is bringing her up as if she 
were his own, and the child’adores him—simply 
adores him.” 

-“T respect that man, said the General warmly, 
“Tt is an awful thing for a child to be reared in a 
workhouse—awful.” . 

“Yes. Bootles feels very strongly on the sub- 
ject,” replied the Colonel absently. 

_ By the time Bootles returned, the officers’ ta 
risen from the table, and he met the guests and 
the seniors justgptering the ante-room. _ 

“J'l] shake Hinds with you, Captain Ferrers, if 
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you please,” said the General cordially. “I agree 
with you that it is an awful thing for a child to be 
brought up in a workhouse. It is a subject upon 
which I feel very strongly—very strongly. A child 
reared as a pauper does not start the world with a 
fair chance. I have met so often in the course of 
my military experience with recruits bred in the 
unions—I never knew one do well. No, pauperism 
is ground into them, and they are never able to 
shake it off.” 

“Well, sir, that is my opinion,” said Bootles 
modestly. ‘I hope, though, you won’t think my 
little maid is often so obstrusive as to-day. She is 
really always very good.” 

“A charming little child,” replied the General, 
as if he meant it, too, and then he shook hands 
with Bootles again. 


CHAPTER YV. 
‘i'M MISS MIGNON.” 


HERE was only one blot in the sweetness and 
light of Miss Mignon’s baby character, so far 

as the officers of the Scarlet Lancers were concerned. 
Among them all there was only one whom she did 
not like. She had degrees of love—Bootles ranked 
first, then Lucy, then two or three groups of friends 
whom she liked best, better, and well; but she had 
no degrees of dislike. Where she did not love, she 
hated, hated fiercely and furiously, hated with all 
her baby heart and soul. There were several 
persons in her small world whom she detested. 
thus, absolutely declining to hold communication 
or to accept overtures from them, however sweetly 
made, but there was only one of the officers who 
came under this head, and he was Gilchrist, the 
man who had dubbed her at first workhouse brat. 
Miss Mignon could not endure him. When old 
enough to understand that a certain box of sweeties 
had come from Mr. Gilchrist, she would drof it as 
if it had burnt her fingers, draw down the corners 
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of her mouth, and remark, “ Miss Mignon i is very . 
much obliged,” an observation which mvariably 
sent Bootles and. Lucy off into fits of laughter, at 
which the little maid would fly open-armed to him, 
and cry, “But Mignon Joves Bootles.” But the 
fact remained the same, that Miss Mignon detested 
Gilchrist, who, indeed, was not a favourite in the 
regiment. Nor, indeed, did Gilchrist seem to like 
Miss Mignon any better, though he now and then 
brought his offerings of toys and bon-bons like the 
rest. In the face of Bootles’ severe snub about the 
two odious words he had applied to her, he was 
hardly such a simpleton as to further rouse or 
annoy the most popular man in the regiment; yet 
if he could possibly cast a slur on Bootles or on_ 
the child he did it. Never from his lips came the 
pet name, “Miss Mignon,” never did his black eyes 
rest on her without a sneer or a jibe; if he could 
by any chance twist , Bootles’ words into an 
admission that the child was really his, he took 
care never to lose the opportunity. 

“Oh, come now,” Preston cried one day, when 
he had been sneering at Bootles and Lucy, who 
had just driven away with the child between them. 
“ Bootles is a right good sort—no mistake on that 
point. No sneaking hypocrisy about him. It. 
would -be well for you and me if we were half as. 
fine chaps, but we are not, Gilchrist, and, , what ce 
more, we never shall be.” | are 
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~ “Oh no; but where is the mother of that 
brat?” 

_. “ How should I know? Or Bootles? I shouldn’t 
mind laying my life that Bootles never did and 
never will cause her or any other woman to write 
such a letter as came with the child that night. 
Jolly good thing for this one if she was Bootles' 
wife, instead of being tied up to the hound who 
bound her to secrecy, and deserted her, Perhaps 
she dead, poor soul! Who knows? ” ’ 

“Perhaps she isn’t,” Gilchrist sneered. ‘Some 
people never die.” 

_ Good-natured and not very wise Preston stared 
at him, and Hartog looked from behind his news- 
paper, aghast at the bitterness of his tone. 

“Good Heavens, Gilchrist!” Preston cried. 
“ Are you wanting somebody to die?” 

Gilchrist tried to laugh, and succeeded very 
badly. He rose from his chair, knocking a few 
scattered cigar ashes carefully off his braided cuff. 

“Well, I confess I should not be sorry to see 
that prating brat of Bootles’ out of the road. We 
should perhaps get at the truth then.” And having 
delivered himself of this feeling speech he went out, 
banging the door after him. 3 

‘Well, upon my soul!” exclaimed Precton:, 

Oh! the man’s got a tile loose in his upper. 
story,” said Hartog, decidedly. ‘No man in his. 
senses would talk such miserable rot as that. 
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| Aiways thought Gilchrist a crazy fool myself, but 
I am sure of it now.’ 

- “And how he sticks to it Miss Mignon 1s 
Bootle’s own child—as if it could be any good for 
him to say she isn’t, if she is.’ 

“No. I shall tell Bootles to keep an eye. on 
Gilchrist. I say, what a comfort it would be if 
he would only exchange. I suppose we can’t 
manage to dazzle him with the delights of ae 
eh?” 

“Not very well. Besides, he lost ever so much 
seniority by coming to us.” 

“No such luck. - It’s queer, though, he should 
be so persistent about Bootles and Miss Mignon. 
I suppose he wants to daub Bootles with some of 
his own mud. ‘Thinks if he only throws enough 
some of it’s sure to stick, and so it would with 
most men. Happily, however, it don’t in the least 
matter what a little cad like Gilchrist chooses to 
say about a man like Bootles—a jealous little 
beast.” 
~ Neither of them said any more about the matter, 
but Hartog took the earliest opportunity of repeat. 
ing to Bootles what “that ass Gilchrist ” had said 
about seeing that prating brat of Bootles’ out of 
the road, and in consequence a kind of watch was 
‘set upon the child. Not that Bootles, though he 
had a very poor opinion of Gilchrist and Gilchrist’s” 
brains, was afraid for a moment that he would give. 
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Miss Mignon poisoned bon-bons, or run off with 
her and drop her in the river ; yet he did think it ' 
not improbable that he might encourage an already 
dangerous spirit of adventure, and of course be ab- 
solutely blameless if she could get trampled by 
a horse’s cruel hoofs, or crushed by one of the 
many traps going in and out of barracks. 

When Bootles had taken his first long leave afte 
Miss Mignon’s coming, he had left her at Idle- 
minster in charge of her nurse, but when long 
leave came round again, and she must have been 
about two and a-half, he decided to take her with 
him. One reason for this was certainly a fear of 
any pranks Gilchrist might choose to play, another 
that Lucy was taking his leave at the same time, 
and Bootles was afraid, in the absence of both, 
Miss Mignon might fret herself into a fever. And, 
besides, he had missed the child during a fortnight’s 
deer-stalking in Scotland that autumn more than 
he would have liked to own. 

From Blankhampton, therefore, they went to his 
place, Ferrers Court, where he was to entertain a 
rather large party for Christmas, with a sister of 
his mother’s, and his only near relative, to do the 
honours for him,and among his guests a Mrs. Smith, 
a widow, and sister to that dead girl to whom he 
fancied a resemblance in Miss Mignon. However, © 
at the last moment Mrs. Smith wrote to excuse her- — 


self. 
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“Tam very, very sorry,” she said, “but a very 
dear friend of mine, with whom I spent two winters 
in Italy, has suddenly appeared, with a travelling 
companion and two maids to pay me a long- 
promised visit of at least two months. She isa 
Russian Countess—a widow, like myself, and wishes, 
I fancy, to improve her English, which she already 
speaks very well. Of course, I am dreadfully dis- 
appointed, but cannot help it.” 

Now it happened that Bootles had a very deep 
and great respect and liking for Mrs. Smith, and 
not for all the widowed countesses in Russia did 
he mean to see his plans upset, therefore he wrote 
off at once to Mrs. Smith, after a five minutes’ con- 
sultation with Lady Marion, to beg her to carry 
out her original intentions, and bring Madame and 
her retinue “along.” Would she telegraph her 
reply P 

Mrs. Smith did so—the reply being, Yes. 
Moreover, she supplemented the telegram by a 
letter, nm which she mentioned, among other things, 
that Madame Gourbolski’s travelling companion 
must be treated in all ways as an ordinary guest. 
| So, at the time originally appointed for Mrs. 
Smith’s coming, the party of six—three ladies and 
three maids—arrived. Bootles himself went to the 
station to meet them. He found that Madame 
Gourbolski was young, not more than thirty, of 
the plump and fair Russian type, quite fair enough 
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to hold her own beside Mrs. Smith, whom he re- 
garded as the most beautiful woman of his acquaint- 
ance. The third lady, Miss Grace, was fair also; 
perhaps not so positively beautiful as either the 
English or the Russian lady, but fair-haired, fair- 
skinned, with soft blue-grey eyes, intensely blue in 
some lights, as Bootles noticed directly. Graceful 
she was to a degree, and as he watched her move 
across the little station he thought how wonderfully 
her name suited her. 
_ Mrs. Smith smiled at him as he helped her to 
mount to the top of the omnibus. “Is not the 
likeness wonderful? ” she said, with one of those 
quick sigh with which we speak of our dead; and 
then she said, “ Poor Rosey.” | 
Bootles turned and looked at Miss Grace again, 
his mind going back to those dark days, past. and 
gone now, when he and his best friend had been 
estranged for honour’s sake—when he and this im- 
perially beautiful woman had stood side by side, . 
watching a young life die out, had together seen 
the sacrifice of a heart, the martyr of love to man. 
“Yes; it is very great,” he said, briefly. | 
That dead sister of Mrs. Smith’s had always been — 
and would always be a not-to-be-broken bond of 
union between them, for the widow knew how 
gladly “that grand Bootles,” as she always called 
him, would have tried to make up for the love she 
had lost, while to Bootles Mrs. Smith stood out 
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from the rest of womenkind as the sister of the 
only woman he ever wished or asked to marry him. 
~ He helped Miss Grace up to the seat beside 
Mrs. Smith, and took his own place beside the 
- Russian lady, who entertained him very well during 
tlre three miles’ drive between Eagles Station and 
Ferrers’ Court. 

“Oh! but what a paradise ! !” she cried, as the 
carriage turned into the courtyard: 

“T am delighted that it pleases you,” he 
answered, glancing round to see what effect his 
ancestral home had upon Miss Grace. 

“Lovely!” she murmured to Mrs. Smith. 

In another moment they had drawn up at the 
great Gothic doorway, and immediately the figure 
of a little child, dressed in white, appeared on the 
top of the broad steps, kissing her small hands 1 in 
token of welcome. 

‘Go in directly—yow'll get cold. Go in, Isay,” 
-Bootles called out. It was, indeed, bitterly cold, 
‘and a few flakes of snow were falling. But Miss 
Mignon had a budget of news for her Bootles, and 
was not to be done out of telling it. 

“Tal has had a letter from home,” she piped out . 
in her shrill voice. Lal was her name for Lucy, 
and home meant Blankhampton Barracks. ‘“ And- 
the St. Bernard has gotted two puppies—beauties 
—and I’m to have one. Lal says so. And Terry 
has broked his leg.” Terry was one of Bootles’ 
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grooms. “And Major Ally’s going to be married.” 

Bootles was so surprised that he forgot the cold, 
and his orders that Miss Mignon should go in. 

“ What?” he exclaimed incredulously. 

Just then Lucy himself came to the top of the 
steps with open arms, so to speak, and carried off 
Mrs. Smith into the house. Miss Mignon took 
advantage of the opportunity to run down the steps 
just as Bootles helped Madame Gourbolski to the 
ground. 

“T welcome you with much pleasure,” he said, 
cordially. ‘‘ Miss Grace also,” as he gave her his 
hand to jump the last step. ‘‘I am afraid you are 
tired. You are very white.” ) 

“T am tired,” she said, in & low voice, not look- 
ing at him but the child. 

“Tt is so bitterly cold. Don't stand a moment. 
Mignon, wil you go in?” 

-Miss Mignon skipped up the steps, and the 
Russian lady caught her in her arms. 

“Oh! you little angel—and what is your 
name?” | 

“Tm Miss Mignon—yov’re a very pretty lady” 
returned Mignon critically. “I wanted to go to 
the station, but Bootles said it was too cold, and 
Lal——” 

Madame does not know what Boottss and Lal 
mean, ’ interrupted Bootles. - 

“This is Bootles and that’s Lal,” Miss Mignon 
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informed her. ‘I’m Miss Mignon, and I belong 
to Bootles.” 

“Oh, you belong to Bootles. I am sure he must 
be very proud of you,’ Madame answered. | 

“T believe I’m a great bother to him,” Miss 
Mignon announced, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Bootles laughed. ‘Come to the fire, Madame,” 
he said. Then turning to Miss Grace, ‘‘ I’m sure 
you are very cold—you are as white as a ghost. 
I’m sure,” addressing Lady Marion, “Aunt Marion, 
wine would be much better than this tea.” 

**No, no, tea,’ they cried, at least the two elder 
.adies, for Miss Grace seemed to have no ears for 
any one but the cnild. 

‘“Won’t you speak to me?” she asked presently, 
as Miss Mignon gravely regarded her with her big 
blue eyes. 

Miss Mignon went close to her immediately. 

“Did Bootles let you drive?” she asked, with 
interest. 

Miss Grace shook her head, and lifted Miss 
Mignon on to her knee. “TI did not ask him,” she 
said. 

“Qh!” then after a pause, “I al—ways do.” 

“ But not a pair! ’’—1in surprise. 

Miss Mignon nodded. ‘* When they’re not too 
fresh. Bootles would have lettcd you, if yon d 
asked him.” 

“I will another time.” 
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“Lucy,” said Bootles, suddenly, “is it true 
about Allardyce ? ” 

“ Wartog says so. They say she—er—dwrinks 
like a duck.” 

“Pooh!” but Bootles laughed as if it was a 
great joke, and Mrs. Smith begged to be enlight- 
ened. 

“Oh! don’t you remember Allardyce? He's 
the great military tectotal light.” 

“ And—er—he wreally is an awruu duf-fah,” 
remarked Miss Mignon, in so exact and so uncon- 
scious an imitation of Lucy’s drawl that her hearers 
went off into fits of laughter, and Miss Grace 
clasping her close to her breast, bent, and kissed 
the luxuriant golden curls. 

“You're crying,’ said Miss Mignon, promptly, 
scanning Miss Grace’s face with her big cyes. 

“No, but you made me laugh,” she said, 
hastily. 

“Some people do cry when they laugh,” Miss 
Mignon informed her. ‘Our Colonel does. Now 
Major Garnet always chokes, and then Bootles 
thumps him. I don’t know what he'll do,” she 
added, in a tone of deep concern, “if he chokes 
while we are away.” 

‘‘T never saw such an original little piece of mis- 
chief in my life,’ cried Mrs. Smith. ‘And how 
charmingly dressed, is she not, Madame? So sen- 
sible of you to cover her up with that warm serge 
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up to her throat and down to her wrists. Who put 
you up to it? 

‘I fancy we envolved the idea amongst us. You 
see she runs in and out of my rooms, her own and 
Mrs. Gray’s, the Adjutant’s wife that is,” Bootles 
answered. ‘‘ And barrack corridors are not exactly 
hothouses. Besides, our doctor keeps his eye on 
her, and he blames the wrapping-up for her never 
having had a day’s illness.” 

“ T believe in it,” asserted Mrs. Smith. 

“And I—oh! our married ladies tell me I am 
quite an authority on the subject. I can tell you 
we get fearfully chaffed about her, Lucy and I.” 

“Why?” Miss Grace, asked. 

‘Well, because she goes about with us a good 
deal, and people sccm to find the situation difficult 
to understand.” He took it for granted that she 
knew all about Miss Mignon, and she did not press 
the question further. But half an hour later, when 
Mrs. Smith was thinking of dressing, Miss Grace 
tapped at her door and entered. 

“Could you lend me a few black pins?” she 
asked. ‘Madame and I have both forgotten 
them.” 

‘Certainly, my dear—take the box.” 

But Miss Grace only took a few in the pink palm 
of her hand. | | 

“What a pretty child that is,” she said care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Did the mother die when it was born?” 
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“Oh, my dear,” cried Mrs. Smith. ‘She is not 
Captain Ferrers’ child. No relation whatever.” 

“No? Whose then?” 

“Ah! that is a question.” Then she briefly 
told Miss Mignon’s history, ending: “ But he will 
never part with her now. He is so fond of her, 
and she adores him.” 

“ He is a fine fellow,” said Miss Grace, toying 
with the pins in her hand. 

“A fine fellow! His is a splendid character,” 
Mrs, Smith cried, warmly. ‘I assure you I have 
studied that man—and I have known him for 
years—and I cannot find fault in him. Years ago, 
when we were in great trouble, my mother and I, 
at the time my sister dicd, oh, he was so good, so 
——well,” with a quick sigh, “I cannot explain 
it all, but he was such a comfort to us, and she 
died, poor darling, under very painful circumstances, 
especially for me. Oh, there are very few in the 
world like him—not one in ten thousand. Take 
his action as regarded that dear little child, for 
instance. His brother officers wanted him to send 
her to the workhouse, but as he wrote to me, 
‘Some day I may mect the mother, and how 
should I face her?’”’ 

“ Ah!’ murmured Miss Grace, and Mrs. Smith 
went on. 

“It was no small undertaking for a man in his 
position, for he has not left her to the entire care 
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of. servants—she is continually with him and Mr. 
Lucy, who is also very fond of her. Do you know 
he pays her nurse fifty pounds a year? In fact, 
she is just as if she were really his own child. But 
it is just like him.” 

“And they would have sent her to the work- 
house ?” 

“ One or two of them—not Mr. Lucy, of course.” 

Miss Grace was silent for a few moments. Then 
she roused herself as from a brown study. 

“Well, I am detaining you, Mrs. Smith, and 
shall be late myself. Tharfk you very much.” 

Then she went away, passing softly down the 
corridor, and entered her room, locking the door 
behind her. But once within that safe shelter she 
flung the pins on the table and dropped upon her 
knees, burying her face in her hands, while the 
scalding tears forced their way between her fingers, 
and the great sobs shook her frame. ‘ ‘Some day 
he might meet the mother,” she sobbed, ‘and how 
should he face her?’ Oh, my child, my little 
child, how shall I face him? How shall I bear it ? 
How shall I live in the same house with him with- 
ont falling on my knees and blessing him for saving 
my little child from—God knows what?” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“OH, DONT, DON'T, DON’T!” 


MONTH had passed, and the three ladies still 

remained at Ferrers Court, though other 

visitors had come and gone, lots of them. Lucy 

was still there, also, and occupied in making des- 
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perate love to the Russian lady, utterly ignoring 
two important facts—one that she only laughed at 
him, the other that she was three ycars his senior. 

But while all this was going on Bootles had fallen 
in love at last, as men and women only fall once in 
their lives, and of course the lady was Madame 
Gourbolski’s friend, Miss Grace—had he but known 
it, the mother of Mignon. 

But Bootles never suspected that for a moment. 
True, there was a likeness so strong as to proclaim 
the truth, and many a time Miss Grace wondered, 
when she caught sight of the child’s face and her 
own in a glass, that all these people did not see it. 
Yet neither Bootles nor any one else did see it, and 
the game of love was played on with desperate 
earnestness on his side, and with equally desperate 
desire to prevent it on her’s. 

But Bootles admired shy game, and Miss Grace’s 
evident shyness made him only the more earnest, 
and not being troubled with that faint heart which 
never won fair lady, had no intention of allowing 
Madame Gourbolski to depart from beneath his 
roof without asking Miss Grace to return to it as its 
mistress. Therefore one afternoon, when he returned 
from bunting in much bespattered pink, and went 
into the firelit brary, where he found Miss Grace 
half dreaming by the fire, he shut the door with the 
intention of getting it over at once. Miss Grace 
rose with some signs of confusion. 
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“ Don't go for a minute,” said Bootles, “I want 
to speak to you. It seems to me that you have 
erown very fond of my little Mignon. Isit not so?” 

Miss Grace caught at the carvings of the oaken 
chimney-shelf to steady herself, and her heart 
began to beat hard and fast. 

“Yes ; I am very fond of her,” she stammered. 

“Tf wish you wovld take her for you own,” 
Bootles said, very gently. 

“For—-my own?” sharply. ‘“ What do you 
mean?” 

For a moment she thought he knew all, but his 
next words undeceived her. 

“Tf she had such a mother as you, poor little 
motherless waif, and if Z had such a wife, and if 
Ferrers’ Court had such a mistress! Oh! don’t 
you understand what I mean?” taking her hand. 

Miss Grace snatched her hand away. “Oh, 
don’t, don’t, pon’t,” she said, turning away. 

But Bootles possessed himself of it again. ‘‘ Must 
I tell you more? Oh, my darling, how from the 
very first day I ever saw you I loved you with all 
my heart and soul? How, when I bade you wel- 
come to my house, I could, and would if I had 
dared, have taken you up to my heart and kissed 
you before every one? How——” 

Qh, tell me nothing—nothing,” she cried, with 
feverish haste. ‘“ Don’t you understand it cannot 
be P—it is impossible, quite impossible!” 
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“ Impossible,” he echocd, blankly. ‘ Why is it 
impossible? Not because you don’t care, that I'll 
swear.” 

She said nothing. 

“Or, if that is so, look at me and say I don’t 
love you.” 

But Miss Grace did not speak, nor yet did she 
look. 

“Or will you tell me that there is some one else 
whom you like better?” he asked, regaining hope. 

No. Miss Grace did not scem inclined to vouch- 
safe that information either. 

“Or that the care of the child would be an objec- 
tion?” 

“No!” she burst out in an agonised tone. 

‘Then what do you mean by impossible?” he 
asked. ‘It seems to me it is very possible indeed.” 

She looked at him—that proud, handsome, erect 
man, with a smile of expectant happimess on his 
good face—and tried to take her hands away. 

“Oh!” she sobbed out, “don’t you think that I 
would if I could? I have not been so happy that 
I would throw away such happiness as you could 
give me. Some day you may know what it costs 
me to tell you that it is quite impossible.” 

“You give me no hope?” he asked, in a dull 
voice, and she saw that he had grown white to his 
very lips. 

“None,” she returned; then added, bitterly, 
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OH DON’T, DON’T, DON’T!” 
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“Oh! hope and I have had nothing to say to one 
another, this long, long while.” 

Bootles dropped her hand listlessly. ‘Then it 
is no use my boring you,” he said, turning away. 

A fierce denial rose to the girl’s lips, but she 
choked it down, and suffered his words in silence. 
Then meekly, and with one imploring backward 
look at his tall figure as he stood, his head well up 
in spite of his defeat, before the firc, she went away 
and left him alone, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL. 


O it was all over! This was the end of all his 
hopes and dreams and wishes! This was the 
end! None of his bright hopes would ever be ;— 
none of his golden dreams would come to pass! 
His wishes had no weight with the woman he loved. 
He had looked forward—like a fool, he thought, 
bitterly, and had pictured her in a dozen different 
ways: at the head of his table, in the hunting-field, 
in the middle age, and in the decline of life, as 
Mignon’s mother, as his wife. But it was all over 
now—when Madame’s visit was over, she would go 
from under his roof, never to come back to it any 
more, for ever. 

He was still standing there when the door opened 
with some difficulty, and Miss Mignon appeared 
on the threshold. 

“ Bootles?” she said, inquiringly. 

Bootles turned round to her. ‘“ Well?” he 
answered. 

Miss Mignon heard the misery in his voice, and 
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ran to him. “ Bootles got a headache?” she 
asked. 

He dropped into a chair and took her in his 
arms. ‘Such a headache, Mignon.” 

Miss Mignon knew what Bootles’ headaches 
were, and drew his head down upon her smal! 
shoulder with an air of protecting and comforting 
dignity, equally pretty and absurd in one so young. 

“Mignon /oves Bootles,”’ she whispered. 

“ Will Mignon always love Bootles?” he asked. 

“‘ Always,” was the confident. reply. ‘ Mignon 
will always love Bootles.” 

And so, in and because of his trouble, the little 
child crept closer and closer into his heart, and 
drove out the greatest bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, and the clasp of her short arms about his 
neck seemed to take away the sharpest sting of 
defeat. The touch of her baby hips upon his 
aching forehead—and it did ache—brought him a 
larger measure of comfort than any other living 
thing had power to do at that inoment. 

If only he had known that Mignon was her child. 

But Bootles was not the man to sulk with fate; 
if Miss Grace would not have him, no more was to 
be said, and no one but Mrs. Smith saw anything 
unusual between them. But trust Mrs. Smith. 
She walked into Miss Grace’s room, and taxed her 
with it—taxed her in so friendly a way that the 
girl began to cry miserably. Mrs. Smith fumed 
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“Tt is absurd,’ she cried, “to refuse such a 
man—such a position — such — such— oh! it’s 
absurd. I have no patience with you. You will 
never have such a chance again—never.” 


“Oh, never!” she sobbed. 





“ Why, then, throw it away? Let me go and 
tell” 

“No. Tell him nothing. I have already told 
him it is impossible. Oh, Mrs. Smith!” she cried, 
passionately. “Do you think any woman in her 
senses would refuse him, if she could help it? Not 
1, I assure you.” | 
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“Tt is inexplicable,” said Mrs. Smith, but she 
protested no further. 

On the next day they left Kcrrers’ Court, Bootles 
driving them to the station. But it was all very 
different now then—very different from the last 
time he had driven them anywhere. There was no 
laughter, no joking, no promise to come again. He 
was not outwardly angry, not harsh nor hard in any 
way, but he was very polite, and politencss from 
him was heartbreaking. 

It was soon over ie they reached the station 
—a few minutes of that kind of conversation which 
people make when they are waiting for a carriage 
or a train, as they said the passengers of the London 
made while walking up and down quictly waiting 
for the end. Thore was a handshaking all coud. 
the liftmg of Bootles’ and Lucy’s hats, a fuss over 
Miss Mignon, and that was all. Miss Grace look- 
ing out of the carriage window, with tcar-dimmed 
eyes, saw that they were together, the child’s hand 
in his. Miss Mignon’s last words were yet ringing 
in her ears. ‘“ Bootles has gotted such a headache. 

“Then Mignon must be very kind to him,” Miss 
Grace whispered. 

Ay, Miss Mignon had need to be kind, for 
Bootles had “ gotted”’ such a heartache too ! 

Aye; there was no doubt that Bootles had 
“gotted’’ such a heart-ache, that there was no chance 

of his getting rid of it for many and many a day 
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to come. But heart-ache or no heart-ache, life had 
to be lived just the same; long leave and freedom 
from the sharp wits and clever arithmetical calcula- 
tions, which put two and two together, almost be- 
fore two and two were there to be put, came to an 
end, and he had to go back to his regiment and 
Blankhampton Barracks, to hear the same old 
jokes, to follow the same duties and pleasures, and 
to try his level best to be the same old Bootles, 
everybody’s friend, everybody’s favourite. 

Nobody noticed much difference in him, though, 
in truth, there was a difference. He was not so 
patient as he had been aforetime—not so entirely 
indifferent to the chaff hurled, not at him but at 
his best friend, Lucy. It was not very long after 
his return from Ferrers’ Court that a discussion 
arose from this very subject, which in turn led to a 
story from Bootles, which afterwards became one 
of the stock jokes of the regiment. 

It happened thus. It was one bitterly cold 
March afternoon, when half a dozen officers were 
gathered together in the ante-room, over which 
the dusk of the gloaming was fast stealing, with 
only the firelight to dispel it. Bootles was sitting 
half asleep in a big chair, when the sound of a 
voice roused him from his melancholy meditations. 

“Yes, he’s a devilish good fellow,” the voice 
said; “ but he’s such a fool—such an awful fool, 
you know.” 7 
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They were at Lucy again, so Bootles cast, his 
meditations to the winds and flung himself into 
the fray. 

“So you always say—so everybody says,” he 
responded coolly. ‘‘So, by Jove, does poor old 
Lucy himself say likewisc. But all the same, it’s 
simply a mistake. Lucy is as clever as daylight 
down at the bottom of all that put-on drawling 
foolishness of his. You fellows see no further than 
the expression of intense stupidity which is Lucy’s 
habitual form. You seem to think that because he 
can’t, or won't, use an ‘R’ without a ‘W’ in 
front of it, that he is not capable of seeing as far 
through a deal board as any other fellow. But it’s 
just the very greatest mistake in the world. Old 
Lucy is not such a fool as he looks, by a long way.” 

“You're quite right, Bootles; he most decidedly 
is not,” laughed another man from the depths of a 
huge sofa. “Lucy is no fool, far from it; but 
you ll admit that to be as big a fool as he looks, he 
would have to be a big fool indeed. By-the-bye, 
what was that joke at the Deanery on Sunday after- 
noon? You were close “to him all the time, and J 
was ‘pinned’ in the inner drawing-room.” 

Bootles began to laugh immediately. 

“Well, you know that some of the Bishop’s 
people were at the afternoon service at the cathe- 
dral, and went into the Deanery afterwards.” 

“ Yes,” cried several voices. 
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“As soon as Lucy put his nose inside the room 
he was promptly taken possession of by the eldest 
Miss Jones—and as promptly tackled on the 
question of the ‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill.’ 

“ «What do you think of the “ Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill,” Mr. Lucy?’ Miss Jones asked, with 
an engaging smile.. She's awfully like the 
Bishop, is Miss Jones.” 

“Just shows her teeth in the same way,” 
laughed Hartog. ‘“ Well, go on!” 

“ Well, she certainly is not handsome,” Bootles 
admitted, “‘nor yet very young, but really she gave 
poor old Lucy such a killmg look out of the 
corners of her eyes, that really I began to think 
she would hook him on the spot. 

“ Lucy looked up, with his head on one side, and 
with his most reflective air of wisdom, just as if he 
were a monkey blessed with an extra quantity of 
downright stupidity and cunning mingled, and 
she was a harder nut to crack than had ever 
crossed his path before.” 

“Tn which he wasn’t very far out of it,” put in 
Harkness, with a dry laugh, “ Well, and what 
then P ” 

“He looked at her for full half a minute,” 
Bootles went on, “ and then he asked, in the most 
plaintive manner imaginable, ‘Is it a wriddle? I 
nevah could guess a wriddle in all my life. T’ll give 
it up, please.’ : 7 “ 
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“*A riddle,’ echoed the Bishop’s daughter, 
scornfully, ‘of course not, Mr. Lucy it’s a 
measure which they are trying to pass through 
Parliament. But they won't, the BENCH’—speak- 
ing in a great, big, capital letter style of impor- 
tance—‘ the BENCH will never allow it.’ 

“ Lucy looked politely interested. 

“« A measure—de—ah me—you don’t say so, 
Miss Jones! and—cr—-how much docs it measure?’ 

“<“Tts a Bill they are trying to get through the 
House—the Upper Wouse’ She began to get a 
little cross over it, and, by-the-bye, you fellows all. 
know what Miss Jones is, when she’s cross,” in an 
aside. 

“Yes, rather,’ answered a voice, amidst a 
general laugh. 

Bootles continued his story. 

“© Oh, a Billi /’ returned Lucy, very politely, 
and with a great show of surprise, ‘]—er— 
thought you said it was a measure! And how 
much—er—is the bill for, Miss Jones?’ 

“Miss Jones uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience and despair, ‘Its an ACT’! ’—she fairly 
hurled the word at him, but Lucy’s serenity re 
mained absolutely unrufiicd. 

“«* Oh, wreally,’ he echoed, ‘ An Act, is it P aud 
does Nelly Farwren play in itP’” 

A roar of laughter greeted this and when it. bad 
subsided Bootles continued his story— ¥ 
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“She couldn’t very well tell him to his face that 
he was the fool she thought him, and she hadn’t 
wit enough to see that he was merely chaffing her. 
So she patiently explained the whole matter to him, 
just as she might have done to a child of three. 
What Parliament is—what the “ House” is—what 
the BENCH is—and how it practically rules the 
roost in the Upper House—what an Act is, and 
finally what is the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 

«* And now,’ she ended, triumphantly, ‘what do 
you think of it, Mr. Lucy?’ 

“Lucy stroked his moustache—carefully balanced 
his tea-spoon on the edge of his cup—looked, with 
his wise, reflective air at the Bishop’s daughter, and 
said, ‘I don’t know.’ 

“* But,’ she persisted, ‘do you think that a man 
ought to be allowed to marry his deceased wife's 
sister? Don’t you think it would break down 
much of the most sacred family intercourse ? Don’t 
you think it would be a keen blow, struck at the 
very root of true family affection and trustfulness P 
‘Do you think that there are any grounds afforded 
in the Bible for a man being permitted to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister P 

“* Marrying his wife’s deccased sister!’ repeated 
Lucy, vaguely. ‘But—er—isn’t it a vewry nasty 
idea—er ? ’ 

*** Nasty?’ she cried. 

“¢ T—~er—shouldn’t—like to — er— marwry a 
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dead woman myself,’ he explained. ‘I'd wrather 
have one al—ive—I must say.’ 

“* But it would be the poor wife who would be 
dead !’ cried Miss Jones, exasperated almost beyond 
endurance. 

“<The poor Ausband, I think,’ corrected Lucy, 
very softly. 

“« But you would marry the sister.’ 

“«T'll give it up, please,’ said Lucy, looking 
wiser than ever. 

““* You would marry the sister,’ she repeated 
unpatiently. 

‘«]'ll give it up, please,’ he said again. 

«Your wife,’ she began, ‘ would--—’ 

“But I haven’t a wife,’ he interrupted. ‘I 
nev—ah marwried avy body in all my life. I 
give you my word of honour.’ 

“* But do you think a man ought to marry two 
sisters? Not you, in particular, but @zy man!’ 
Miss Jones cried, determined at any cost of time 
and patience to make him understand her. 

«<< Why not ?’ enquired Lucy, innocently. 

“*Do you think there is any permission given 
for it in the Old ‘Testament P’ 

“ Lucy looked awfully wise. 

“<There was Jacob?’ he ventured, mildly. 

“«* Jacob,’ said Miss Jones, crossly ; ‘Jacob, Mr. 
Lucy.’ 

“Yes, Jacob! Didn't he—er—marwry two 
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sisters? Didn’t even wait till the first one was 
dead cither. Now, don’t you think, Miss Jones, it 
must have been a gwreat deal wrongher on the 
first wife, who was vewry plain and—er—tender- 
eyed, to have her comely young sister set over her 
head, in the place of favouritism, if not of honour, 
than it would have been if Leah had died first and 
had known nothing at all about it?’ 

«<QOh, Jacob!’ sniffed Miss Jones, with unutter- 
able scorn; ‘I don’t think we can quite take Jacod 
for a pattern, Mr. Lucy.’ | 

“*No?P’ Old Lucy was sugar and honey in 
human guise. ‘ But—er—wasn’t he one of the— 
ah—Fathers of Iswracl? I always thought so.’ 

“ Miss Joncs suddenly vecred round and changed 
her tactics. ‘I—er—think, Mr. Lucy,’ she re- 
marked severely, ‘that it is more a question affect- 
ing the family life of to-day even than the authority 
given by the Mosaic law. , Now, if your wife——’ 

“«*But I haven’t one—never had such a thing,’ 
Lucy explained, then suddenly resumed his most 
confidential air of utter foolishness.—‘ The fact is, 
Miss Jones, he said, ‘I nev—ah—wanted to 
marwry but one lady in all my life, and she jilt—ed_ 
me. Her name was Naomi _ 

“No,” cried three. or four incredulous voices, 
from different parts of the room, “ you don’t mean 
to say he dragged all that in again P” 

‘Every word of it; the Wrevewrend Solomon 
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—er—Fligg and all the little Fliggs. Yes, he let 
Miss Jones have it all, to the bitter end. And 
you call that fellow a fool?” the soldier wound up 
reproachfully. 

“YT know I blessed old Lucy from thé ary 
bottom of my heart,” Stewart cried. ‘I never 
saw Miss Jones so thoroughly tired out before. It 
was fine.” 

“ Yes, of course, it was fine,” Preston admitted, 
with a laugh; ‘but then Lucy always ¢s fine; 
he’s such a fool.” 

Bootles looked up with a contemptuous expres- 
sion on his good-looking and usually impassive 
face. ‘It seems to me,” he said, quietly, “that if 
Lucy is a fool, there never was a fool who suffered 
less from other people’s fooling. ‘There is not one 
of you who has not at some time or other been 
taken in by him; but when did any of you ever 
take Lucy im, ever so little?” 

There was a profound silence throughout the 
fire-lit ante-room, for nobody could say a word. 
Bootles laughed his short, amused laugh, as he left 
it, and when the door was closed behind him, the 
silence was ended. : 

“T don’t know,” said Hartog, “ whether any of 
you fellows have noticed it, but, in my opinion, 
Bootles has changed very much of late. Faith! 
He seems to take the most harmless joke as gospel 


now, and comes down like a sledge-hammer on a 
G 
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single word of chaff. All the same, he’s perfectly 
right about Lucy. Lucy would turn me inside 
out for brains in two minutes.” _ 

“But that don’t say much for Lucy’s, Tony,” 
cried Harkness, amid a roar of laughter. 


“ Miss Mignon is very much obliged,” quoted 
Tony. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“HE IS MIGNON’S FATHER.” 


CROWD of roughs, a lesser crowd of third- 

rate spectators, and a lesser gathering of 

fashionable ones were assembled on the Blank- 

hampton racecourse, for it was the day of the 
Scarlet Lancer Steeplechases. 

On the Grand Stand were to be scen most of the 
rank and fashion of the neighbourhood, and « 
goodly show of that class of people who are always 
to be found about towns which are also military 
stations, the class of people who haw daughters to 
marry, and not much money to marry them with. 

There were all the Scarlet Lancer ladies in full 
force, from the Colonel’s wife in blue velvet and 
sables, to the Quartermaster’s lady in a hard felt 
hat, with long diamond and pearl earrings. There 
were officers in cords and boots, their silken finery 
hidden by Newmarket coats. And there was the 
bride, Mrs. Allardyce, in pink and grey, the 
Major’s racing colours—oh, lor! as the fellows said, 
when they saw her. And there was Miss Mignon, 
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a little three-year-old belle got up in Bootles’ colours 
scarlet, purple, and gold—adapted in her small case 
to a warm frock of purple velvet, braided with 
scarlet and gold, and on her golden curls a jockey- 
cap to match it. Utterly absurd, most people said, 
but Bootles didn’t seem to see it. Nor, for the matter 


of that, did Miss Mignon herself. Held by Bootles, 
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or, when Bootles was riding, by Lucy, she sat on 
the broad ledge of the balcony and surveyed the 
world, like a queen in miniature. 

It was a fine place for seeing; yes, and a fine 
place for hearing too, as Lucy testified afterwards 
in his own peculiar style of delivery. 
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“Er—I and Miss Mignon were waiting for 
Bootles to come down the lawn, when—er—a lady 
vext to us—er—a little unpwrepossessing person 
—I found out afterwards that her name is Berwry 
—with a nose like a teapot spout, and a mouth of 
the bulldog ordah—little daughter, by-the-bye, 
pretty much of the same type, but just a shade less 
hideous—suddenly clectwrified us by pulling out a 
huge pair of gold eyeglasses, and holding the wrace- 
card at arni’s length. 

“*Ow!’ said she, in a mincing voice, when 
Miles came down the lane looking like a sack of 
flour in a purple satin jacket, ‘Ow! Cap-tain 
Fer-wrahs. Ow! Dorothy, my deah, Car-tain 
Fer-wrals! Vewry handsome—and how éeau-tifully 
he wrides. Ow! I’m shaw he’ll win, and what a 
lovely horse. Car-tain Ier-wrahs! He's vewry 
handsome.’ 

“Well—cr—I_ gave Miss Mignon a gwreat 
squeeze to hold her tonguc—and she did! ‘This 
Mrs.—cr—Berwry went on expatiating on Miles’s 
yreat beauty of person, and on the absolute 
certainty of his winning. ‘And his pet name is 
Bootles,’ she informed us. His pet name! Well, 
pwresently, Bootles came sailing down the lawn in 
all his glowry, and Miss Mignon quite forgot the 
old girl, and shouted out to him. ‘Booties,’ she 
called, ‘ Bootles.’ 

“ Bootles glanced up, and waved his hand, and 
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—er—the old party called Berwry turned wround 
and eyed her sharply, saw the scarlet, purple, and 
gold of her dwress, looked at her card, and said 
witheringly ‘Ow! I don’t know fim,’ as if there 
were a dozen Captain Ferwrahs knocking about, 
and this was one of the eleven she didn’t know. 

“Well, whcn the wrace was over—er—who 
should come up but Miles. 

«Ah, Miles,’ said I, ‘ 1—er—heard a laday ex- 
patiating just now on your extwreme beauty and 
gwrace and clegance of person—was shaw you’d 
win! What a pity you didn’t.’ 

“«Bless my soul,’ said Miles. ‘Was she 
pwretty ?’ 

«Oh, don’t be flattered—she took youn for 
Bootles,’ said I, ignoring the question. 

“* Bootles’ money again!’ cwried Miles, with a 
ewreat wroar of laughter. 

“Well, in two twos up cames Bootles. ‘See me 
win, Mignon ?’ said he. 

“So I—er—told him the stowry too, and Bootles 
laughed that absurd ‘ Ha ha’, of his. ‘Come along 
| cae have some lunch, Mignon, my sweetheart,’ said 
he, ‘ and let’s be out of this!” 

But it was after this incident that the most im- 
portant event of that bright May occurred—one of 
those fearful struggles to win, when half-a-dozen 
horses show well for the post, and all the field finds 
tongue and shouts its hardest. 
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“Ferrers wins! Blue and fawn! Yellow and 
black! Miles wins—Miles wins! No, no, Ferrers 
in front—fawn and blue! NHartog—Hartog— 
Hartog wins! Miles front! Ah, he’s down! 
Ferrers— Miles—blue and fawn—Gilchrist gains— 
Miles—Gilchrist—Ferrers wins—LT'errers wins! All 
up with the others! Ferrers wins!” 

And then the company, good, bad, and indifferent 
had time to remember that a nan was down. No, 
not one man, but two. ‘To find out that Hartog 
was bruised and stunned, but able with help to 
get to the dressing-room and recover himself, to 
learn that the swarming crowd round the other was 
watching a more exciting race than that which they 
had just witnessed with shouts and applause—that 
they were watching with awe and in silence a race 
between life and death; for Gilchrist, the “odd” 
man of the regiment, the man who had been no- 
body’s friend, nobody’s chum, was lymg in the 
midst of them, with his back broken, waiting for a 
hurdle. 

They were all as sorry as men could be who had 
never been moved by fcelings of friendship. The 
proceedings were stopped at once, and they went 
gravely back to barracks, those who had ridden to 
get into morning clothes, and all of them to hang 
about waiting for news. 

But there was no hope—absolutely no hope what 
whatever. With all his faults, failings, and pecu- 
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liarities, Gavor Gilchrist was passing away from 
their midst, by exchange, as Hartog had once 
wished, though the exchange, not of one regiment 
for another, but of this world for the next. 

It was about six o’clock that the senior of the 
two surgeons in attendance on Gilchrist entered the 
ante-room, and, looking round, beckoned for 
Bootles. 

‘What news?” asked several voices. 

“He won't last the night. Bootles, he wants 
you.” 7 

“T'll come,” said Bootles, rising. 

“Sure to want Bootles,’ observed Preston. 

‘Oh, yes, I should myself,” returned another. 

“Won't last the might,” remarked a third. 
“ Well, I never did like Gilchrist, never, but all the 
same, I’m deuced sorry for him now, poor chap. 
For oh, by Jove! it’s a fearful thing when you come 
to that.” 

And then they fell into silence again, waiting for 
Rootles to come back. Half-an-hour passed—three- 
quarters—then Bootles did not come. An hour— 
then Bootles appeared—came with a white face, and 
a scared look in his blue eyes, followed by the 
doctor who had fetched him. Every man in the 
room was roused from a lounging attitude to one of 
expectation and surprise, 

“* Bootles,” said Lucy, moving towards him. 

But Bootles did not even look at him. He turned 
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to the doctor, and uttered words the like of which 
none of his hearers had ever heard from him before 

“TI kept my temper, Doctor—you think I did? 
I know the man’s dying. Yes, I know, and I 
shouldn’t like to think I lost my temper with a poor 
chap who was dying, but—but—no I won’t say a 
word. I'll go away and keep to myself, until I’ve 
got over it alittle. If I stop here 1 shall say some- 
thing I shall be sorry for all the rest of my life.” 

“What is it, Bootles?” broke m Lucy, in his 
soft voice. 

But Bootles did not reply fora moment. He 
stood still, trying hard to control himself, but Lucy, 
who had laid his hand upon his sleeve, felt that he 
was shaking from head to foot, and his very lips 
were trembling. 

“Tell us,” said Lucy persuasively. ‘ What 1s 
itp” 

“He is Mignon’s father,” Bootles answered. 
And then he broke from Lucy’s grasp and fled. 

“Impossible!” Lucy cried. 

“Not at all—it is true,” the Doctor answered. 
“He is making his will now, leaving Bootles sole 
guardian and trustee to the child.” 

~The brute,” burst out Preston indignantly, 
remembering Gilchrist’s words—not so long ago. 

“Hush, hush! The man is dying, and death 
alters everything,” the Doctor cried. 

_ “And Bootles kept his temper? Said nothing?” 
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“ Not one word—of reproach,” 

“Has he seen her?” . 

“No. He would not, though Bootles asked 
him.” | 

“Tis own child—and she Miss Mignon!” 

“ All the better. She cannot endure him.” 

“By Jove! But what a blow for Bootles!” 

“Tow will he take it? Will it make any 
difference ? ” | 

“ As wregards Miss Mignon? What wrot you 
talk. As if Bootlese——,” but there Lucy broke 
off in disgust, and the Babel of surmises, ques- 
tions, and answers went on. 


And that night Gavor Gilchrist died | 





CHAPTER IX. 
“ SoMR DAY I MAY MEET THE MOTHER.” 


H! but it was a blow for Bootles! To find he 
had been duped, tricked, made a fool of all 

this time; to remember the anxiety, the trouble, 
the expense to which he had been put, nay, to 
recall the chaff he had endured, and then to dis- 
cover that Miss Mignon was Gilchrist’s child, the 
child of the man he went perhaps nearer to hating 
than any one he had ever known im all his life! 
Everything came back to him then—the dead 
man’s jibes and sneers and taunts, his unwearied 
efforts to tax him with an offence which he knew 


he had not committed. And, though he had failed . 


in that, oh! what a fool Gilchrist had made of 
him! That was the sting Bootles felt most of 


anything. | < 


For hours after he left the anteroom Bootle 


kept out of everyone’s way, indeed until Luéy © 
came to tell him that Gilchrist was dead. Thenzit 
being close upon the hour of eleven, he went gnd | 
knocked at the door of Mignon’s nursery. fhe | 
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nurse opened it a few inches, and seeing who it 
was, set it open wide. 


“Is Miss Mignon asleep? ” he asked. 
“Yes, sir; hours ago,’ the woman answered. 
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He passed into the inner room where the child 
was lying. A candle burnt on a table beside the 
cot, casting its light on the fair baby face, now 
flushed in sleep, and on the tangled golden curls. : 
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Both her arms lay outside the eider coverlet, one 
hand grasping the whip with which he had ridden, 
and won, that day, the other held the card of the 
races. Bootles bent and scanned her face closely, 
but not one trace could he discern of likeness to 
the father, not one, and. he drew a deep breath of 
relief that it was so. 

Well he remembered Lucy’s puzzled soeatigs of 
the year-old baby. ‘‘There’s a likeness, but I 
don’t know where to plant it.” If there had been 
a likeness to Gilchrist then it had now passed 
away, and as Bootles satisfied himself that it was - 
so, his love for her, which during the last few 
hours had hung trembling in the balance, though 
he would hardly have acknowledged it, even to 
himself, re-asserted itself, and rose up in his heart 
stronger than ever. Just then she moved uneasily 
in her sleep. | 

“Tal, where zs Bootles?” she ana Then, 
after a pause, “‘ Gotted another headache?” and an 
instant later, ‘‘ Miss Grace said Mignon was to be 
very kind to Bootles.” 

Bootles bent down and kissed her, ana she awoke. 

 Bootles,” she said, in sleepy surprise ; then 
imperatively, “Take me up.” 

So Bootles carried her to the fire in the au 
ing room, where the nurse was sewing a fresh frill 
of ‘lace in the pretty velvet frock with its earned 
- of scarlet and gold, which she had worn that day. 
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“‘ Lal said Mignon wasn’t to go to Bootles,” she — 
said, reproachfully. 

“ Bootles has been bothered, Mignon,” he an- 
swered. 

“Poor Bootles,” stroking his cheek with her soft: 
hand. ‘‘ Bootles was vexed, Lal said so. But not 
with Mignon. Mignon told Lal so,” confidently. 

“ Never with Mignon,” answered Bootles, resting 
his cheek against the tossed golden curls, and feel- 
ing as if he had done this faithful baby heart a 
cruel injustice by his hours of anger and doubt. 

There was a moment of silence, broke by the 
nurse. ‘“ Have you heard, sir, how Mr. Gilchrist 
is P” she asked. 

Bootles roused himself. ‘He is dead, Nurse. 
Died half an hour ago.” 

“Then, if you please, sir,’ she asked hesi- 
tatingly, “might I ask if it is true, about Miss 
Mignon P”’ 

“Yes, it is true,” his face darkening. 

‘* Because, sir, Miss Mignon should have mourn- 
ing,” she began, when Bootles cut her short. — 

_ “JT shall not allow her to wear mourning for 
Mr. Gilchrist,” he said curtly, so the nurse dared 
say no more. 

Three days later the funeral took place, and if 
the facts of the dead man’s having acknowledged 
Miss Mignon as his child, and having admitted to 
Bootles that he had transferred her that night from 
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his own quarters to Bootles’ rooms, created a sen-— 
sation, it was as nothing to the intense surprise 
caused by the will, which was read, by the dead 
man’s desire, before all the officers of the regiment. 
In it he left his entire property to his daughter, 
Mary Gilchrist, now in the care of Captain Ferrers, 
and commonly know as Mignon, on condition that 
Captain Ferrers consented to be her sole guardian 
and trustee until she had attained the age of 
twenty-one, or until her marriage, provided it 
should be with her guardian’s sanction, and on the 
express understanding that Captain Ferrers should 
‘not give up the care of the child to her mother, 
even temporarily. To his wife, Helen Gilchrist, a 
copy of this testament was to be sent forthwith. 
Should any of the conditions be violated, the whole 
property of which he died possessed should go to 
his cousin, Lucian Gavor Gilchrist ; but if the con- 
ditions be faithfully observed Captain Ferrers 
should have the power of applying any, or all, of 
the income arising from the estate for the use and 
‘maintenance of the said Mary Gilchrist. 
 “QOwrazy,” murmured Lucy to Bootles, who 
listened in contemptuous silence, and wondered in 
no small dismay what kind of a life he should 
have if Mignon’s mother chose to make herself 
Mijectionable, 
-.. But the will was not crazy . all, far from it. It 
_was only a very cleverly thought-out plan for keep- 
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ing mother and child apart. Bootles would take 
care not to endanger Mignon’s inheritance, and 
Gilchrist had taken advantage of it to carry out his 
animosity towards his wife to the bitter end. 

But, of course, there was one contingency he had 
never thought of or provided for—marriage. 

It was less than a weck after Gilchrist’s death 
that Bootles received a note by hand, signed Helen 
Gilchrist. 

“ Already !” he groaned, impatiently. 

“May I trouble you to send the child to see me 
for half-an-hour during this afternoon P”’ she said— 
and that was all. | 

But Bootles did not see sending the child to be 
quietly stolen away. He forgot quite, that since 
Gilchrist had not left his widow a farthing, she 
would probably be now no better able to provide 
for the child than she had been when compelled to 
cast her baby upon the father’s mercy. Therefore, 
immediately after lunch, he drove down to the 
hotel from which the note had been written. Yes; 
Mrs. Gilchrist was within—this way. And then— 
then—Bootles, with the child fast hold of his hand, 
was shown into a room—and there ay isund— 
Miss Grace. — 

The truth flashed into is mind instantly | She 
rose hurriedly, and he saw that she was clad in 
black, but was not in widow’s dress. She fell upon 
her knees, and almost smothered Mignon with kisses. 
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“MIGNON, MIGNON!” SHE CRIED, 
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'“ Mignon—Mignon,” she cried. 

“Mignon has been very kind to Bootles.” 
Mignon explained—not knowing whether to laugh 
or cry. 

“My Mignon—my baby!” the mother sobbed. 
Bootles watched them—the two things he loved 
best on earth. | 

“Have you nothing to say to me?” he asked at 
last. 

What shall I say?” she had risen from her 
| knees, and now moved shyly away. 

~ “You might say,” said Bootles, severely, “ that 
you are very sorry that you—a married woman— 
deceived me and stole my heart away. You might 
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say that for one thing.” 
— But Iam not sorry,” cried Mignon’s mother, 


audaciously. 

_. “Then you might take a leaf out of Mignon’s 
book, and say, as she says when I have a headache, 
“ Mignon /Joves Bootles.” 

ok * ok * * 

_“T wreally do think,” remarked Lucy to the 
fellows, when the astounding news had been told 
and freely discussed, “that now we must let that 
poor, malicious, cwrooked-minded chap wrest in his 
gwrave in peace. Seems to me,” he continued with 
his most reflective air; “that—er—Solomon was 
wright, and said a vewry wise thing when he said, 
‘Love laughs at: locksmiths.’ ” - 78 
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{ 99 


“Solomon!” cried a voice, amid a shout of 
laughter. 

“Oh, wasn’t it Solomon?” questioned Lucy 
mildly. ‘It’s of no consequence; some one said 
it. But only think of that poor devil spending his 
last moments wraising a barwrier to keep mother 
and child apart; and old Bootles fulfills all the con- . 
ditions to the letter, and bwreaks them all in the 
spirit by-—marwriage.” 


THE END. 
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- ‘works | BY J. 8. WINTER, oo 
CAVALRY LIFE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* Cavalry Life is one of the best books of its kind that we have seen, and it 
is to be regretted that it was not issued long ago as a manual for the use of 
novelists of the ‘Ouida’ school. All the characters bear the unmistakable air 
of truth ; indeed, the author tells us in his preface that they are all drawn with 
the necessary alterations from life, and all the stories are lively. The story 
called ‘A Regimental Lodge,’ strikes us as particularly good. . . No more 
telling denunciation of the follies of the Masonic ritual could well be made than 
is here given. . . . The book is, as wehave hinted, full of ‘go,’ and the 
style is easy and lively.” —Saturday Review, January 14th, 1882. 


‘¢ These sketches and stories are of the ep wae sort, but very graphic and 
amusing. They are valuable too, as picturing forms and habits which are rapier? 
disappearing, just as other forms and habits have disappeared before them. 
Indeed, they are exactly true only of the period between the opening of the 
Crimean War and the final supression of the Indian Mutiny. For the rest the 
handsome volumes contain nothing far-fetched or sensational, and very lit 
that is exaggerated. The characters and events depicted in them are such as 
might have been met with any day in any regiment in the Service during the 
period mentioned. Rather to their surprise, irae the readers of this book 
will find no rakes in it, nor gamblers, nor duellists, The dramatts persone are 
mostly very young officers and their sweethearts; and Mr. WINTER’s young 
ladies are of the right English type—that isto say, of an order not very common 
in recent novels. Asto his heroes, none of them are very clever or extraordinary 
in any way, but they are all full of life and frolic, and full of manly feeling too. 
They may be and often are somewhat reckless and absurd, but they never cease 
to be gentlemen. In conclusion, we have to remark that these sketches show 
that the author possesses no mean literary power, and, what is just as essential 
to success in bookmaking, a happy hearty spirit. He has experiences, too, 
which may be turned to good account. Our military novelists are for the most 
part antiquated or unreal.”—St. James's Gazetie, January 23rd, 1882. 


** His book is decidedly entertaining. . . . He does not waste words; he 
is often vigorous, and heis never wearisome. ”"—Leeds Mercury, February 8th, 1882, 


** Most books descriptive of life in the ay especially in a crack cavalry 
regiment, are too seasoned with aera Gera to be pleasant reading. But here 
is a writer as intimately acquainted with the inner life and camaraderie of. 
barracks—its fun, which is sometimes horseplay, and the avoidance of duns ; its 
brutal. roughness and stern discipline; its unending flirtations; its pathos, 
heroism, and unselfishness—as he is with the eapener? of his charger and the 
evolutions of cavalry. Most of the tales are complete in themselves as to pur- 
pose and plot, and Mr. WINTER’s two volumes would in the hands of some 
novelists, supply subject-matter enough to fill a dozen good novels at regulation 
length, MR. WintTER’s forte is the unusual one of compression { there are ne 
‘needless explanations and moral observations ; the story communicates itself to 
the reader pleasantly and naturally, by virtue of the literary skill with which it - 
is told, no less than by its inherent pathos; dramatic power, and variety 
well as of refinement of incident.”—The World, March 29th, 1882. : 
‘* , . ~ Perhaps his volumes may not merely divert, but achieve a nseful 
‘purpose in correcting the romantic and sentimental view of the calvalry officer, 
which finds favour among so many lady novelists in these days oe we His: 
description of officers’ quarters is something widely different from those fancy 
pictures of unbridled luxury which these writers delight to depict... | 
This, it must be confessed, is a sad falling. off from the ladies’ ideal standard 5 
“but ‘there seams to be little doubt that Mr. Wivrer's authority is the most: 
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The author, who seems to have been a cavalry officer, and to know intimately | 
what he writes about, gives a lively impression of the manner in which young | 
officers behave to each other, and tells several good stories of their love affairs, 
and of the courage which under trying circumstances they show. . . . It is 
enough to say that the stories are written with much liveliness and force, that 
they are never dull, and are always interesting. No one will ever take up the 
beck without finding enjoyment, and as we think, some instruction, . . . 
There is not one syllable to which the most scrupulous can take exception ; 
while there is a current of liveliness, brightness, and manliness of tone running 
throughout the whole.”—Scotsman, January 24th, 1882. 


““The whole tone and contents of the book are unimpeachably moral. Mr, 
WINTER adds to the interest of his pleasant tales by assuring us that they are 
true. . . . The result is two very readable volumes of sketches, just the 
thing for adull afternoon in a dull sea-side place when it impossible to get out.” 
—Graphic, January 28th, 1882. 


‘‘ A collection of sketches and stories in barracks and out, capitally told by 4 
cavalry officer and well suited to please the taste of every class of reader. They 
are, naturally enough, unequal in merit ; but it would be difficult to point out 
one of them which can justly be called improbable or frivolous.”-—Army and 
Navy Gazette, January 28th, 1882. 


wa*'The writer has no doubt served and has based his plots upon his experience® 

@ wiitary life. ©The Sad History of Bob Sabretach’ is an amusing military 
episode, and the story of ‘Sergeant The Hon. Hugh Brabason’ depicts with muc 

-apirit a phase of modern aaron when even cadets of noble families are 
driven to take the shilling.”—Monthly Military Budget, January, 1882. 

‘‘This book is really what it professes to be, a collection of sketches and 
stories of cavalry life in and out of barracks, and we unhesitatingly declare that 
it is one of the liveliest and most amusing works we have read for along time 
past. . . . The work only requires to be known to be widely read and just 
as widely appreciated.” —Civil Service Gazette, February 4th, 1882. 

‘* In the preface to these volumes the author says that he would rather have 
written another volume of tales than a preface. Readers will wish he had 
» . « The tales are decidedly amusing and readable . . . ‘Calcraft, a 
trooper,’ has the best matter init. Mn. WINTER tells a story admirably, and 
anyone who is willing to be amused, and who reads in a not too critical spirit, 
will enjoy these sketches. The author also has the power of depicting pathetic 
scenes with taste and truth, and with no introduction of false sentiment. Nor 
is there a trace of anything unpleasant about any one of his ladies, Mr. 
WINTER should give us more tales, longer and more pathetic, and less broadl 
comic. Really entertaining books are scarce.” —— The Stundard, April 7th, 188 

- ‘It is some years since so amusingly-written a series of sketches as these has 
been published. Mr. J. S. WinTER has a lively graceful manner of telling his 
tales which is charming. THe declares that his sketches of military life sre: 
taken from originals, most of whom he has personally known. This is probably _ 
the reason why his work is so original—it bears the impress of truth. His 
officers are not the usual military heroes of ordinary novelists, but real men, 
and some of them lovable indeed, full of spirit and good nature, In the amusing» 
opening chapter, called ‘ Regimental Life,’ the author deals a fatal blow of truth 
and realism to the ridiculous absurdities usually committed by novelists, when 
writing about soldiers and barrack life . . . . EHachof Mk. Winter's tales 
is worth reading, but some are really touching ; indeed, throughout all of them: 
there is a certain humour and sympathetic tone which is as manly as it is. 
A ager Sometimes; indeed, the tears come into the reader’s eyes as he readg 
the story of some handsome gallant youth, who died in his prime far away from | 
all who leved him, like Greville Gurney ; and again it is impossible not to laugh. 
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at such a comical story as is that of “A Regimental Martyr’ . . 2. . 2 8: 
“Cavalry Life’ is a book which does one good to read, a manly, even in a certain. 
“genase a noble book. . All military men will enjay it, young and old alike, and.’ 
the pnewst Putlic is sure to give ita cordial welcome,”—The Morning Post, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


‘¢The design of this work is novel, and carried out with boldness and success 

See es More amusing, accurate, and readable soldier stories we never 
remember to have read. Life in officers’ quarters at home, in India, and else- 
where, is lightly and skilfully portrayed . . . . The fun in some of them 
is of a most healthy uproarious kind, and, at this season of the year they are 
likely to enliven many a dull officers’ room with their brilliancy and humour. 
Some of them are very pathetic . . . . The work has greatly interested 
us from beginning to end, and with a pretty extensive experience of stories, we 
venture to predict that this interest will be very generally felt amongst readers 
of both sexes. We expect there will be a great demand in all garrison towns 
for these ‘ Regimental Legends. "— York Herald, December 27th, 1882. 


‘¢Mr, WINTER’s touch is as light as his subjects, and perhaps the pleasantest 
word to be said in praise of his amusing trifles, is that they throw well into the 
foreground, the kindly fellowship, the gay good humour, and the unfalteri 
courage of British officers.”—Daily News, December 29th, 1882. 


‘Some time ago, Mr. J. S. WINTER produced a series of stories of cavalry 
life. They met with a favourable reception in all directions, and deservedly 
and he has been induced thereby to write another volume of similar stories, 
which he calls ‘ Regimental Legends.” Mr. WINTER knows what he is writing 
about. He has had experience of the life which he describes. He is evidently 
drawing upon facts for his fiction, and he has in a peculiar degree the art of 
good story-telling. In the three volumes now published there is not one story 
which will not deeply interest the reader. Some approach even in their 
dramatic intensity to the point of painfulness—all deserve the highest praise. 
There will be a desire to hear from Mr. WINTER again. He has whetted the 
appetite of the public, and he will have.to find more stories like these to meet 
the demand that he has raised.”’—Scotsman, December 26th, 1882. 


«©¢'The Cost of a Lie,’ and ‘The Hand of the Dead,’ in the first volume, ar 
really good tales.” —Manchester Examiner, (December 28th, 1882. 


‘¢¢ Regimental Legends’ is a Collection of a very sprightly tales, most of 
which relate to military life. The reader may here entertain himself with 
abundance of gossip of the barracks, the mess-room, and the depot, in England, 
Holland, India, and all parts of the habitable globe. The stories are 
told mostly in the way of a dialogue, and with a good deal of slang, but slang 
kept within decent bounds. The writer has already made good his footing in 
the literary world by his ‘Cavalry Life,’ and in this publication has made 

rodigious advance. Funny and frolicsome, they may serve to occupy a vacant 
hour very agreeably.” — The Tablet, December 23rd, 1882. | 


‘These are good, honest, soldier-like stories. There is a capital tale of Mr. 
Sabretache . . . . In the ‘Cost of a Lie’ there.is real pathos and much 
good feeling.-—‘ Compensation’ is an excellent tale. Very clever indeed is the 
gradual development of Dorothy Hawthorndean’s character, and of the mental 
_ and moral superiority of the ood eats commonplace little woman t6 the 
| foes imposing and statuesque Miss Vansittart.”—The Standard, January 

Le, : 


*Yieht and lively ; they sketch soldiers, and their ways and manners from 
_ the life, and ought’ to pepe ular in mess ante-rooms, & br gfioars’ quarters 
ath, cae style is invariably easy and gentlemanly.”—: Yes, February 
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"Those who have read Mr. WInTER’s ‘Cavalry Life,’ will not be surprised 
that he has written another series of stories. Indeed, they must have- been. 
longing for more from the same lively and dramatic pen ; and, if so, their wish 
is now gratified by the publication of ‘ Regimental Legends,’ which are as lively 
and dramatic as any that appeared {in ‘ Cavalry Life.’”"—Zhe Broad Arrow, 
December 16th, 1882. ' 


“This attractive-looking book is a collection of amusing stories . .. . 
The book will serve to pass away a wet afternoon, or lighten a long railway 
journey, and that much is praise.” — United Service Gazette, January 2/ th, 1883. — 


**In ‘A Regimental Hsthete’ there isa welcome reminiscence of the immorta 
Frank Webber of ‘Charles O’Malley,’ and his personation of Miss Judy Macan.’ 
—The Spectator, February 27th, 1883. 


‘They are written in a free and easy style, with a certain dash and rollick 
about them, and are pleasant reading . . . . The glimpses of soldiers’ 
_ lives, both in India and at home, will, as professional life always does, interest 
many.”—British Quarterly Review, January, 1883. 


**€In Koosje: aStudy of Dutch Life,’ he appears to much greater advantage.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, February 28th, 1883. 


**'We specially relished the tale in the third volume entitled ‘Koosje: a 
Study of Dutch Life,’ which really deserves its somewhat ambitious claim to 
be regarded as‘a study’ . . . . The course and development of which 
Mr. WINTER depicts with striking vividness and many touches of real pathos 
~ . « « Wehope that Mr. WINTER, who has an unquestionable facu y for 
telling a good story, will drop his devotion to military heroes, turn his back 
on mess-rooms, and give us something more of the kind of which we have ao 
felicitous a specimen in this ‘Study of Dutch Life.’”"—TZhe Literary World, 
February 16th, 1883. 


‘** Regimental Legends’ are an exceptionally racy, spirited, humorous, 
delightful collection of sketches in ‘crack’ cavalry life. They are novelties in 
every way; and none the less so that they give an insight into the life ofa 
present-day dragoon, as earoart | as Lever has depicted the same gentleman 
sixty years ago. When we say that the whole three volumes are orginal and 
clever, we afford praise requiring not another word in addition.” —The Monthly 
Military Budget, February, 1883. 


‘All of them are pleasant, lively, and readable . . . . In ‘Loo’ we 
have a very clever autobiographical sketch of a man who is a bore and a 
nuisance, but doesn’t know it. He has a delightfully artless way of showing 
up all his bad points just when he is trying to put forth his good ones. 
* Koosje:.a Study of Dutch Life,’ is also an extremely well-written story, and 
‘Scamp,’ the heroine of the third, is the most delightful of all Mr. WINTER’s 
heroines . . . . Mr. WINTER'S character drawing is good; he makes us 
familiar with not.a few very pleasant men and women . . . . Altogether, 
the stories are well worth reading, and we hope it will not be long before Mr. 
Re brings out another similar delightful set.”—Glasgow Herald, Jeb, 1st, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEAS OF 
By a Member of the Aristocracy. 


In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each 3 post-free, 2s. 9d. 


Nieahee and Tone of Good Society; or, Solecisms to be Avoided. 
“The only reliable Book of Etiquette. Twelfth Edition. 


Society Small Talk; or What to Say and When to Say It. The best 
Guide to Conversation. Seventh Edition. 


‘Party-Giving on Every Scale; or, the Cost of Entertainments. An 
invaluable book to all Givers of Dinners, Balls, and At Homes. 
Second Edition. 


The Management of Servants. Containing the Daily Routine of 
oe Work. A Work no Mistress should be without, Second 
ition. 


The Letter-Writer of Modern Society. A reliable Guide for In- 
experienced Writers. Second Edition. 





In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6a. 3 cloth gilt, post-free, 2s. 9d. 


Menus Made Easy; or, How to Order Dinner and Give the Dishes 
their French Names. By NANcy Lake. Second Revised Edition. 
CONTENTS.—Soups, Fish, Entrées, Removes, Roasts, Vegetables 
and Salads, Eggs and Omelettes, Entremets, Cakes, Pastry, &c. 
Savoury Entremets, Ices, Sauces, and Garnishes, 


Price 25. Oa, cloth gtit; post-free, 25. 9d. 
Food and Feeding. Third Edition. With Menus for Every Month 
inthe Year. By Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. 


‘The author treats cookery from two points of view——the hygienic and the artis- 
tic; and he writes of it with knowledge and feeling,’ ‘St. James's Gazette. 
“le is full of useful hints,”—~ Zhe Graphic 
* Interesting and valuable little volume. ” Saturday Review. 
in crown pres price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt; post-free, 2s. 9d. With ss i 
 Lllustratious and Photographs, 


The Electric Light In Our Homes. By Rosert HAMMOND (The 
Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply Company, Limited), 
Second Edition, Zhe success of this book has proved «ts usefulness. 


A POPULAR WORK ON THE ART OF SINGING, _ 
In large feap. 8vo, 1s. cloth ; post-free, 3. - 
Advice to Singers. By a SINGER. | 
“ We cordially recommend a new and enlarged edition of ‘ Advice to Singers,’ 4 


-w Singer, as alittle book deserving to be in the hands of al} to whom it is address 
The Secteral advice i is very sensib e."—The Guardian, ? 





~ London: Fr ‘Warne & Co, Bedford Street, Strand, 


WARN H’S 


ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
To be obtained at all Town and Country Libraries, 





A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING; A Love Story, 


by Rev. E. P, Ror, 


Author of ** Barriers Burned Away,” ‘* Without a Home,” &c., &c. 


‘The story is decidedly above the ordi- 
nary run of novels, and the leading con- 
tion is extremely bold and original.”— 

The Weekly Times. 


‘* A well told story, in which the author 
unfolds his plot with great skill, and brings 
about not a few interesting situations.”— 
The Leeds Mercury, | 


GUENN: A Wave on the Breton Coast. By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 


‘* It is the peculiarity of the characters in 
this book that however slight the position 
they hold in the story, they all stand out 
clear, with an air of familiarity that makes 
them old acquaintances. . . .. The author 
of ‘Guenn’ has more than skill —she has 
he genius that enters into the intricacies of 
human conflict and suffering, and discerns 
the romance concealed behind commonplace 
exteriors.”—The Literary Worid. 

‘“* & novel of more than usual power."— 
The Scotsman. 


THE BREAD WINNERS: A Social Study. 


“Whoever may take up ‘The Bread 
Winners’ with the expectation of finding a 
clever story, full of bright writing, and 
bound together with a certain pleasant elas- 
ticity of style which prevents the least drag: 

"or misproportion, will assuredly not be 
: pointed. No story of its pretention, 
which is below its performance, could pre- 
sent more cleverly-balanced studies of cha- 
racter, better managed contrasts, or more 
carefully restrained strength of feeling.” — 
aily News. 


| It is told with 


‘© Nobody who is afraid of pathos must 
venture upon ‘Guenn: a Wave on the Breton 
Coast.’ Indeed we doubt if the authoress is 


* justified in erenng $2 singularly charming 


a heroine to bring her to such a tragic end. 
To speak of Guenn Rodellec merely as a 
rming heroine is to do her grevious in- 
justice. She is fascinatingly original, and is 
as full of life and fire as if imagination had 
nothing to do with her creation.’’—Graphse. 
‘It is remarkably good reading.” —Zhe 
Century. vo 


Second Edition. 


“Ts the work of a very clever man... 
many lively strokes of 
humour; it sparkles with epigram, it is 
brilliant with wit; it has depth, it has both 
feeling and imagination. The characters are 
rounded. ‘The Bread Winners’ is empha- 
tically a book to be read. ‘The Bread 
Winners’ is interesting ; it is earnest, it is 
sincere.”"—Saturday Keview. 4 

** The story is brightly written, without a 
dull page from the first tothe last." —Jorn- 
ing Post. ; 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Frances H, Burnett, 
Author of ‘*That Lass o? Lowrie’s,” §‘A Fair Barbarian,” &c.- Second 


Edition, 


_ “The book is full of good useful things. 
» « « « Give Mrs. Burnett any story to 
tell, and the chances are it will be told 
better than all but a very few persons in 
England or America could tell it."——Zhe 
Standard. 
_. “It is most interesting and. extraordl- 
narily illustrative of the power of the writer 
$0 grasp the facts and meanings of her sur- 


_roundings, and to describe them vividly."—_ 


Datly News. = 
“Ts a brilliant and delightful story,” 
Truth. foo : ay R : 
Is a delicate and subtle book. Colonel 
Tredennis deserves especial mention asa 
noble and touching creation."—Westmin- 


ster Review. 


‘London: Frederiok Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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Large 8v0, 528 pages, handsomely bound, price 31s. 6d. 


“MEN “AT THE BAR. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL HAND-LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE VARIOUS 
- INNS OF COURT, INCLUDING HER MAJESTY’S JUDGES, &c. 
By JOSEPH FOSTER, 


Author of the “ British Peerage and Baronetage,” ‘‘ Members of Parliament, Scotland,” 
**Our Noble and Gentle Families of Royal Descent,” &c. 


Lonpon : REEvges & TURNER, 100 CHANCERY LANE, AND 196 STRAND. 
Large 40. 540 pages (200 Chart Pedierces), elegantly bound for the 
Drawine-Room, price Three Guineas, 


THE ROYAL LINEAGE OF OUR NOBLE 


AND GENTLE FAMILIES. 
TOGETHER WITH THEIR PATERNAL ANCESTRY | 
COMPILED BY JOSEPH FOSTER. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘Mr, Foster has not even yet done with the 
destructive criticism which has earned hii so for- 
midab‘ea name among genealogists ; but his latest 
work breathes no iconoclastic spirit. It is almost 
in the nature of a genealogical Reform Bill, so 
framed as to extend the franchise of royal descent 
to the majority of the English nation. . . . The 
number of baronies in fee is very large, and the 
fact that so many of them are in abeyance implies 
anything but lack of surviving offspring to the first 
grantees. It is quite possible, therefore, that a 
majority of English gentlemen are in succession to 
peerages, .— Reviewing his work as a whole, 
we must praise it as a monument of most patient 
research and accurate compi'ation.’ —7 ses. 
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All marked in plain figures, 


Warehouse, in Regent-st. 
1 Reasonable estimates are 


at a great saving to large 
Funerals at stated charges 


Ganeeal Mourning Warehouse 
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“Te genealogy should ever recover the position 
it once held in the public estimation, much of the 
change will be due to Mr. Foster for the zeal and 
courage with which he has rejected the fabricated 
aud ridiculous pedigrees once freely admitted 
into works claiming special authority.’ 

—Manchester Gutrdiadte 





‘* Between Professor Freeman and Mr. Foster, 
Ulster King-at-Arms comes in far a severe cagri- 
gation, showing that even in the dignified science 
of heraldry ‘two of a trade can never agree.’ We 
should rather ke to know Sir Bernard Burke's 

rivate opinion on the chart pedigrees in Mr. 
“oster's book."—Stafordshire Advertiser. 
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